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MISS ADDISON AND MRS. JONES. 
OSTON theatricals, 
of late, have assum- 


ed considerable in- 
ing sketched by our 
artist herewith, rep- 
resents a late scene 
at the Howard Ath- 
ensum, Boston, in 
the popular play of 
the Lady of Lyons, 
a3 personated by 
Miss Addison, as 
Pauline, and Mrs. 
Eth, Jones, as Claude. 
It was sketched during the celebrated and beau- 
tifal recitation, given below, when the lover de- 
picts the home, “ could love fulfil its prayers,” to 
which he would lead her whom he so tenderly 
regarded : 


Melnotte. Nay, dearest, nay, if thou wouldst 
have me paint 

The home to which, could love fulfil its prayers, 
This hand would lead thee, listen !—a deep vale 
Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world ; 
Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
And whispering myrtles; glassing softest skies 
As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, 
As ( would have thy fate! 

Pauline. My own dear love! 

Melnotte. A palace, lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
OF coolest foliage musical with birds, 
Whose songs shoald syllable thy name. Atnoon | 
We sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder , Sel! 
Why earth could be unhappv. while the heavens 
S:ill left us youth and love! We'd have no friends 
That were not lovers; no ambition, save 
To excel them all in love; we’d read no books 
That were not tales of love—that we might smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 
Trauslates the poetry of hearts like ours! 
And when night came, amidst the breathless 


heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home when 
Becomes immortal; while the perfumed light 
Scole through the mists of alabaster lamps 
Aad every air was*heavy with the sighs 


| 


Of orange groves and music trom sweet lutes, 7 |i 

And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 4 BS 

I’ the midst of roses !—Dost thou like the picture ? | TES 
auline. O, as the bee upon the flower, I hang ps 


Upon the honey of thy eloquent tongue! 
An [not blest? And if | love too wildly, 
Wao would not love thee, like Pauline ? 

Mr. Marshall is one of the best Claudes we 
ever saw in this play, and why he should cast 
Mrs. Jones in the character, and himself sit in 


the boxes, we are ata loss toknow. Miss Addi- 
son was a very good Pauline, and save the mau- 3 
nerism of her voice, read the text finely; but — = =—— ij 

Mrs. Jones can no more play the Clande Mel- “3 
notte that Balwer depicted, than we could onr- : 4 4 
self. It is not singular that this play continues = 

so popalar with the public, for when well cast it < 
is one of the very best of modern productions of | _———— As) = 
the kind, and its principal characters are strong — SS 
tests of histrionic power and ability. - ——<_<_ 

We have before taken occasion to deprecate _ a 
the casting of females in male characters. It —— 
might once have been a “card,” but it is a spe- a ty 
cies of monstrosity that even the pit can no one Sy 
longer abide, and we earnestly hope to see it > 
done away with altogether, and male and female 


characters assumed in propria persone. MISS ADDISON AND MRS. JONES IN BULWER’S LADY OF LYONS. 
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A SLORY OF SRA AND LAND ADVENTURE. 


| Entered according to Act of SS See the Clerk’s Office of 


(WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON'S DRAWING ROOM COMPANION.) 


TOULON: 


A SAILOR’S FORTURE. 
A Descriptive Romance of the Land and the Ocean, 


BY FRED HUNTER. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
ELMIR DEMANDS AN EXPLANATION OF MARTINI, 
thus weakened 
strength, bis gripe 
> was a powerfu! 
= one. He clutched 
the fiend more 
firmly as he in 
vain struggled to 
free himself, and 
scarcely knowing 
© what he did, or 
= Se: why he thus com. 
ported himself— 
ag the enormity of the deception and trickery 
practised upon him appeared“more apparent to 
him, at every moment—he again demanded: 
“ Speak, monsieur, and explain this diabolical 
mystery !” 

“ Waat—what mystery, Elmir? Come, don’t 
choke me, old friend, thus. Are you mad?” 

“ Tell me, monsieur, are you not Martini, the 
notary ?’ 

“ Yes, yes—” 

“ And [ knew it—knew it, from that hand- 
writing !” said Elmir, pointing to the document 
which had first alarmed him, and which had so 
shocked him, when he suddenly thought, upon 
reading it, that it was the notary’s hand—and 
that he was, by some inexplicable means, about 
to be his victim! 

“I knew that handwriting, monsieur; and 
when | turned and looked at your disguise, ] 
could not sustain my breath. Tell me, in God's 
name, what does this strange conduct mean ?” 
said Elmir, as he released his gripe at the throat 
of the scoundrel, but continued still to hold him 
stoutly by the arm. 

“ There now, Elmir, my boy—Fonblanc—” 
stammered the rascal, endeavoring to collect his 
scattered thoughts, and entirely non-plussed at 
this most unfortunate discovery, “ I1—I—have no 
explana—that is, it is very simple—a simple 
affair, of mine—a mere fancy, all for your good— 
your own advantage, Elmir; and I think you 
shouldn’t be so fast. I always told you that you 
were too fast, you know, Elmir—and you must 
be calm and civil, if you please; and I will ex- 
plain. Sit down, now—” 

“ No, monsieur !” responded Fonblanc, fiercely 
and determinately. “ You must satisfy me that 
you did not intend me harm; or, so h lp me, 
God! Iwill hand you over to the police of 
Havre!” 

The wily scoundrel smiled—actually grinned, 
at this remark, while Elmir held him at arm’s 
length, and thus threatened him. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” he said, more calmly. “Come, 
you're a fool, Elmir! I haven’t harmed you. 
T've done nothing—you are too easily frightened. 
Come, let us understand each other. I've a 
right to my incognito, so have you, if you choose 
to adopt a disguise. You couldn’t harm—that 
is, you can't harm me, thus. So be quiet, and 
hear me. This is very silly, to be sure.” 

While this conversation was passing, the 
knave was struggling to disengage himself, most 
vigowusly ; and his eye was frequently turned 
towards his desk, where the little box still stood 
—his small travelling case—from which he had 
hastily taken his lancet, a few moments before, 
and which interested him very deeply. But 
Elmir would not release him—and finally ob- 


OTWITHSTANDING 
Elmir's loss of 
blood, and his 


serving his anxiety, he turned his own eye to- 
wards the desk, suspiciously. 

The lid of the case was open, and Elmir ob- 
served a packet of letters tied up there. While 
he still held the villain at bay, hs moved toward 
the box, raised the parcel—notwithstanding the 
desperate efforts of Martini to free himself from 
his grasp—and raising the package, he found a 
part of them addressed to Madame Marie De- 
noir—and others to Mademoiselle Flora Del- 
mont ! 

How came those letters there? thought El- 
mir, instantly. What was the correspondence 
of madame and Flora doing in Martini’s pos- 
session? It at once occurred to him that here 
was more foul play ! 

“ What are these, monsieur?” he asked, im- 
peratively. 

“No—no—nothing. Release me! Elmir— 
don't yeu—touch—touch my property. You're 
a robber, a robber, mind! if you do. I'll call 
the guard—I'll put you in prison—you shan't. 
Hold! I say, and release me!” shrieked the late 
cripple; and with a violent wrench, he disen- 
gaged himself from Elmir’s clutch, and sprang 
wildly, madly forward, to close the box. 

By this time, however, Elmir had become 
thoroughly suspicious, and he determined in his 
own mind that he would know the worst of this 
business. He rushed to the desk, therefore, at 
the same moment that Martini escaped, and 
before the rascal could prevent it, he possessed 
himself of the bundle of letters. 

The fury and rage of the notary was now un- 
bounded! He saw that his crime would thus be 
discovered ; he saw that the great scheme of his 
life would be frustrated; he saw that if he did 
not recover those papers—all was lost! and he 
sprang upon Elmir with the fury of a tiger. 

“ Give them back !” he shouted ; “robber, in- 
grate, thief! Give me back my property. What, 
ho! Guard, guard! Help, help, help!” he 
continued screaming, at the top of his lungs. 

His cries quickly brought relief. The police 
of that arrondizement were always awake! And 
a moment afterwards, a loud knocking was heard 
at the outer door. 

“ Open, open—in the name of the king!” said 
a rough voice, without. And following this de- 
mand (as the door was locked on the inside), a 
loud crash was heard—and immediately after- 
wards two policemen rushed in. 

All this was the work of but a moment; and 
Martiai, aware of the consequence of his move- 
ments and appearance, under the circumstances, 
at once resumed his disguise! When the two 
officers entered, therefore, they found a poor 
cripple there, who squeaked out his complaint, 
in miserable accents, and who informed the offi- 
cials, apparently as well as he was able to do 
after the abuse that he had experienced, that he 
was & victim—that the young man was unknown 
to him—that he came slily in at his door, and 
while he was in the act of opening his little box, 
had pounced upon him, seized a package of sup- 
posed value, and would have undoubtedly mur- 
dered him, but for their providential interference ! 

This looked probable enough, and Elmir was 
instantly seized upon by the two guardsmen, 
and quickly manacled. No explanation was 
necessary, none would be entertained ; and Elmir 
was quickly borne out of the apartment, and 
thence to the nearest station-house—in spite of 
his declarations that the complainant was an 
impostor and a villain.. The doors closed again, 
Monsieur Lemoine (as he was known, in Havre) 
engaged to appear against the culprit in the 


morning, and Elmir Fonblanc was that night 
the inmate of a prison-room, despite his protes- 
tations of innocence, and his repeated assertions 
that-he was Martini’s victim. 

“T always said,” remarked the knave, quietly, 
as the prisoner departed in custody of the guard, 
“I always said that boy was too fast; we shall 
see!” ‘The officers had taken possession of the 
parcel of letters which the attorney (as he was 
called) charged him with endeavoring to pur- 
loin, to be used in the case, when Elmir was to 
be examined. Martini did not reflect upor the 
consequences which would follow this move- 
ment. He concluded that as the youth had no 
friends, was unknown, and had been caught 
seemingly in the very act, it would be no difficult 
matter for Lembine, the attorney of the Rue de 
la Platte, to convict him of attempted robbery. 
A residence for a while in La Force, or the 
Bastile, Martini thought would correct the no- 
tions of the boy, perhaps, in regard to some mat- 
ters which he desired to have done in his own 


way! 

Emir did not offer any resistance. He saw 
that he was in a dilemma, unfortunately, and 
now entirely at the mercy of Martini—who, if 
he were bad enough to steal those letters (of 
which fact Fonblanc entertained not the slightest 
doubt), if he were wicked enough to disguise 
himself, and steal, and cheat and lie as he had 
seen him do—he was bad enough to commit 
any act for the furtherance of his objects—what- 
ever they might be. 

Elmir had, as yet, no possible idea why all 
these things had occurred ; nor could he by any 
means divine the cause of Martini’s treatment 
and dissembling. But he was a prisoner—his 
assertions were of no avail—his testimony could 
not be received, in his own favor—and he was 
confined for the night, to undergo an examina- 
tion before the commissary next day. 

In the meantime, Martini prepared his com- 
plaint, fally, and was ocherwise busy, as we shall 
very soon discover ! 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
MADAME AND FLORA AT TOULON. 


Mapame Dewnorr returned to Toulon—as 
we have already stated—disappointed, chagrined 
at her ill success, and with deep regret that she 
had been unable to find her young friend. 
Months had now passed away since she last saw 
Martini, too, and she queried what could be the 
cause of his long continued silence. He had 
threatened her, at their last interview, and he 
had awaited upon her, at her own residence, 
“for the last time!” But she awaited, patiently, 
the opening of the next scene in the drama of 

r life. 

a Delmont was advancing to womanhood. 
In this fair being were impersonated all the 
graces and the virtues which adorn and render 
the sex worthy of being beloved. She knew 
little of madame’s troubles, for the latter had 
considerately kept her ignorant either of their 
cause, or the effect they produced upon her, in 
any way. They continued to live on, at their 
ease, amid splendor and afflaence—and the only 
drawback to the happiness of either, was the 
uncertainty which had attended the fate of Elmir 
Fenblanc, whom they were both—from very dif- 
ferent motives—so desirous once more to meet. 
In the interim, the boy had passed through mis- 
ery of which they had no conception, and he now 
lay in prison, at Havre, awaiting his trial for 
assault and attempted robbery ! 

As soon as the disguised Martini—who was 
now utterly reckless of consequences—had had 
leisure to reflect a little upon the course he ought 
to adopt, under present circumstances, he fully 
prepared himself to proceed against Elmir, and 
determined to preserve his incognita, at Havre, 
for the purpose of convicting him. This would 
give him time to mature his original scheme, if 
it were possible to complete it, at all—and he 
resolved to be known only as Lemoine, the 


atto 

Resuming his dress ‘and. crutch, and affected 
decrepitude, therefore, he sallied forth, and ap- 
peared against the youth, before the primary 
court; as may be supposed, the prisoner not 
being allowed to speak in his own defence, and 
having no witnesses to sustain his explanations, 
even could he have made them, he was very 
quickly disposed of, upon the evidence of his 
accuser—who charged him with having broken 
into his office, and committed an assault upon 
him with the implied intent of robbery or mur- 
der,or both! Elmir was sent to prison, for the 
time being, and the following account of the 
affair appeared in the journals, next day : 


“A potp Frat.—One Elmir Fonblane, a citi- 
zen of Paris, formerly, and just now a returned 
sailor to this port, broke into the office of M. 
Lemoine, attorney, 54 Rue de la Platte, night 
before last, and while monsieur was in the act 
of arranging some papers and letters in a little 
travelling case he uses, the burglar sprang upon 
him, undoubtedly in the hope of obtaining mone 
or valuables, ow | a sharp rencontre succeeded. 
Monsieur called the guard, the thief was secured, 
and monsieur appeared at the office of the com- 
missaire, yesterday, to identify and prosecute 
him. The prisoner looked like anything but a 
malicious or evil-disposed person—but the proef 
is clear against him, and he has been sent into 
confinement to await his trial. The penalty for 

youth himself, who y appeared to ve 
good advantage, notwithstanding the cuted 
charge egainst him, we trust that it may pot 
turn out so bad an affair as it at first would 
seem. He attempted to tell a story about some 
deception and imposition that had been prac- 
tised upon him by monsieur le attorney, but the 


“court took no heed of his assertions, of course. 


He is a fair faced youth, of some one and-twenty 
years, and avers that he has no friends or rela- 
tives in this vicinity, to aid him in his emer- 
gency. He will unquestionably go to the gal- 
leys, if the charge against him is finally substan- 


Madame Denoir and Flora Delmont were sit- 
ting together, on the third day after this an- 
nouncement was made, and the mail having 
brought down to madame her customary supply 
of papers, she first saw this decount of Elmir's 
arrival, and read the details of his trouble. She 
was astounded at the paragraph, and yet all her 
sympathies were with the accused. 

She dissected the account, line by line, and 
word by word—until, at length, she was con- 
vinced that the hand of Andreas Martini was in 
this business, as it had been in other affairs 
where she had been interested for the past few 
months. Martini had evidently induced Le- 
moine to pursue the boy; and, as yet, she was 
unadvised of the identity of the scoundrel attor- 
ney at Havre, who had so successfully deceived 
her, originally, and with whom she had had her 
business interview, at that place, some time 
before! But the resolution of Madame Denoir 
was quickly taken. 

“ Flora,” she said, peremptorily, “is not this 
cruel, outrageously cruel—this abuse and perse- 
cution ?” 

“O, my dear madame,” responded Flora, 
sympathizingly, “what will not you do—what 
ought we not to do—instanter, for Eimir's relief ? 

“ This is his reception, then,” continued ma- 
dame, sorrowfully, “after his long absence from 
his native land, after the troubles and misery 
and toil he has suffered, through the agency and 
prompting of the infamous Martini—this is his 
reward, on reaching home again—a dungeon !” 

“ Infamous, madame ?” asked Flora, curiously. 
“Did you not say ‘infamous Martini?” 

“ Yes—Flora, I did,” replied Madame Denoir. 
And then, for the first time, she unbesomed her- 
self freely to her beautiful ward. She informed 
her of all that had transpired, and let her fully 
into the secret of her anticipated future troubles 
with Martini, the notary. 

Flora was greatly astonished, and deeply 
moved at this recital. But other considerations, 
of present emergency, forced themselves upon 
her mind, even amid her rising sympathy for her 
much loved friend. 

“What shall be done for Elmir, madame ?” 
she asked, earnestly, again. 

“T will go to Paris, to. morrow, Flora.” 

“ You will allow me to join you?” 

“ Yes—yes—Flora. We will gotogether. I 
will see monsieur, thenotary. He shall proceed 
to Havre, and protect our friend. It is his act, 
he alone caused Elmir to quit France; he alone 
is accountable for his course of life. If the boy 
has been driven, from necessity, perhaps, to this 
overt act—Martini is accountable for it. He 
would now rob him, and I will now fly to his 
aid, at once!” 7 

There was a deep meaning in this; and ma- 
dame lost no time in preparing for her departure. 
On the following morning, at daybreak, the dili- 
gence stood before the door of the lady's dwell- 
ing—and at sunrise, herself and Flora were on 
the way to Paris. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE “GUARDIAN” OF ELMIR FONBLANO. 

Forzzp in his bold but ill advised attempt to 
secure an influence over Elmir, by means of the 
offer made the youth of Flora’s hand in marriage 
—the notary now turned to other resources to 
carry out his object. He had never yet promul- 
gated his authority as guardian, at least to Elmir, 
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man had no idea of the relation in which Martini 
actually stood towards him. The time had now 
arrived, when he was to be enlightened. 

He had been in prison two days, when, for the 
first time since his incarceration, his attendant 
spoke, and informed him that a friend was in 
waiting below, to confer with him ; a proposition 
he very quickly and gladly entertained. Who 
it might be, he had no idea; but his doubts and 
speculations were very soon dispelled, as the 
door opened, and closed again, behind the form 
of Martini, the notary, from Paris! 

As if nothing at all had transpired, monsieur 
advanced, and stretched forth his hand to the 
prisoner—calm, friendly, stoical, cool, as was 
his usual wont! There was the same cold gray 
eye, the same well made form, the identical dress 
of Martini—such as he had met him in, before— 
and no shade of emotion of guilt, on Ais part, 
evinced itself to the astounded gaze of Elmir 
Fonblanc! 

Elmir began to think he had dreamed some 
horrible dream—that he had committed some 
singularly fearful error—that he was the victim 
of some terrible illusion, or other—or that his 
brain had been turned ; and he was at a loss for 
words, for a time. 

“T hope you are very well, Elmir,” said the 
knave, slowly and kindly. 

It was the voice that Elmir had heard a hun- 
dred times before—the same form stood before 
him—the same face now confronted him! There 
was no decrepitude, no goggles, no stooping, no 
crutch, no squeaking tone of speech—no Lemoine 
there; it was Martini, the notary; and Elmir 
could not fathom this. 

“T hope you are well, Elmir,” repeated the 
villain; “and Iam sorry to hear that you are 
in trouble, and grieved to find you here /” 

“Am I not Elmir Fonblanc, monsieur ?” asked 
the prisoner, almost mad with his emotions. 

“T think you are; but I shame to meet you 
in this place.” 

“ Are you not Martini, the notary ¢” 

“ Yes, yes—” 

“ And Lemoine, the attorney *” ‘ 

“ What!” exclaimed the scoundrel, “ what did 
you say, Elmir ?” 

“You are Lemoine, I say! You are the 
knave who stole the letters, who induced me to 
fly from France, who falsely accused me of at- 


tempting your life—” 
“—’sh! Elmir; you must not get excited 
here.” 


“ Villain, monster, tell me why am I thus pur- 
sued and persecuted ?” 

“ You must be calm and respectful, Elmir, or 
my vivit hither must quickly terminate. I come 
to you from your friends, Madame Denoir and 
Flora—” 

“ Liar! Monstrous liar that you are !” shouted 
Elmir, unable to control his feelings, longer; 
* you can have no claim, no mission from purity, 
and virtue, and innocence. You have deceived 
them, you have duped me! Your cursed crime 
is being exposed! The letters found in your 
possession will prove my innocence, and convict 
you of theft, of malfeasance, and of trespass. I 
have sent to Paris—to Toulon—for Madame 
Denoir! You have lied and imposed upon me, 
and your turn will soon come, be sure of it !” 

“ Elmir—are you mad ?” 

“Yes, monsieur! Mad—distressed beyond 
endurance—well nigh crushed into the earth— 
destroyed—through your infernal machinations 
and trickery! And for what? Tell us, mon- 
sieur, if you can, for what am I thus crippled 
and maltreated ?” 

“I do not comprehend you, Elmir,” responded 
Martini, rising from the bench upon which he 
had been seated. “ You seem determined to go 
to destruction, and all my earnest efforts to aid 
and save you, I see, are of no avail.” 

“ You, and you alone, have brought me to this 
degradation, monsivur; but my revenge is cer- 
tain, in the fature.” 

“ You may even now escape, unharmed, El- 
mir—through my influence. Lemoine, the at- 
torney, is my friend—I know him well,” con- 
tinued the wretch, in a lower tone; “and I will 
inflaence him not to appear against you, if you 
will quit France immediately on your liberation 
from prison.” 

“ Leave me—monsieur !” cried Elmir, starting 
up wildly, and menacing his visitor with per- 
sonal violence ; “leave me, ere I dash out your 
brains !” 

“Elmir—Elmir! What—” 

“Leave me, I insist! I accept nothing at 
your hands, I desire to have nothing more to do 


with so miserable and vile a wretch. Do your 
worst—but quit this cell; and quickly, if you 
desire to do so alive !” 

Martini did not hesitate longer. He was 
passed out by the turnkey, and with a brief re- 
mark that the prisoner was evidently insane, and 
dangerous, he departed. His first movement, 
subsequently, was to prevent Madame Denoir 
from meeting Elmir. 

He learned that the young man had employed 
a@ messenger (with what means he happened to 
be possessed of) to proceed to Paris; and, fail- 
ing to find madame there, to go on to Toulon, 
and inform her of his peril and distress—in the 
hope that she would send him aid; and, at 
least, if able, that she would appear to claim her 
letters. He had had an opportunity to see them 
—since his arrest—upon his own representations, 
finally ; and he saw that they must have been 
intercepted—from their contents—which he had 
examined. Martinisaw how matters had turned, 
and he knew the importance of preventing ma- 
dame’s arrival at Havre, if possible ; for he had, 
from the first, represented himself as her Parisian 
agent. 

The messenger reached Paris—proceeded 
thence to Toulon—but missed madame in both 
places ; she having left the latter place for the 
north, on the day prior to his arrival. His trip 
was of no avail, therefore, except to dispose of 
every franc that poor Elmir Fonblanc possessed 
—and he retarned to his starting place, without 
having seen or communicated with madame, in 
any way! 

Nevertheless, the early friend of Elmir, in 
company with Flora, pushed forward to the capi- 
tal; and having taken temporary lodgings, de- 
spatched her servant to seek monsieur, the no- 
tary—with whom she now desired an immediate 
interview. Martini was in Paris, fortunately, 
having returned on that day for Havre, and he 
was not surprised at this call, for he now sup- 
posed that the messenger of Elmir had communi- 
cated with the lady, and this was the consequence 
of information she had received. 


Martini scarcely knew what course, exactly, 
to adopt, under the circumstances. If he did 
not respond to the invitation, suspicion of his 
double-dealing might be strengthened ; if he did, 
he would have the opportunity to push his fa- 
vorite scheme, with madame, ence more; and, 
on the whole, he deemed it a fortunate time to 
do so, and to bring the matter to a final issue, in 
tome way. He therefore determined to wait 
upon madame, without farther delay. 


The public allusion to certain letters found in 
Martini’s private travelling case, was not lost 
eight of by madame; who directiy suspected 
that they belonged to her and to Flora, and 
were without doubt their intercepted correspond- 
ence. She therefore had a long account to ad- 
just with monsieur; and, much as she dreaded 
the meeting, she resolved upon a full exposition 
with the knave who had so annoyed her, and 
who was now, in a degree, in her power, she 
believed. 

Martini entertained no fears, however, pro- 
vided he could detain madame from seeing the 
privoner. ‘The trial would soon come off, and 
the boy would be placed out of reach of aid, 
within a week, unless he effected the consumma- 
tion of his original plan! Such was his deter- 
mivation at any rate, when he started forth from 
his office, to wait upon Madame Denoir. 


In our succeeding chapters, we shall give the 
result of this important interview, and unravel 
the chain of mystery which envelopes our plot. 
The scene which followed—between madame 
and the notary—will explain much that hus 
thus far appeared intricate and extraordinary. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


GOOD ADVICE. 

I have rarely seen that a man who conscien- 
tiously devoted himself to the studies and duties 
of any profession, and did not omit to take fair 
and honorable opportunities of offering himself 
to notice when such presented themselves, has not 
at length got forward. The wischance of those 
who fall behind, though flang upon fortune, 
more frequently arises trom want of skill and 
perseverance. Life, my young friends, is like a 
game of cards—our hands are alternately good 
or bad, and the whole seems at first glance to 
depend on mere chance. But it is not so; for, 
in the long run, the skill of the player predomi- 
nates over the casualties of the game. Then do 
not be discouraged by the prospect before you, 
but ply your studies hard, and qualify yourself 
to receive fortune when she comes in your way. 
— Walter Scott. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. 
ON THS DEATH OF WILLIAM D. TILLUM. 


BY 7. Baines. 
The sparkling fount of life is still, 
Its rainbow ne’er can meet our eye; 
The silver chord hath burst, to thrill 
Its anthem to its God on high. 
The golden harvest thou shalt reap, 
To feed thee eer through endless day ; 
Immortal riches, thine to keep, 
Without a fear of earth’s decay. 


The flower expandiog to the sun, 
And feeding upon its genial ray, 
By death’s relentless hand is won, 
To bloom in brighter climes away. 
Tie upon tie, like ivy wound 
Around our hearts its tender stem ; 
We had not thought the little mound 
Wes closed upon this diadem. 


The lamp that lit the household hearth 
Shines not around us as of yore; 

That voice we ‘ve heard in pleasing mirth, 
Can fail upon our ears no more. 

The lute of youth has ceased to use 
Ite melody of early strain ; 

But quivering now, its strings refuse 
To ever sound an air again. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec., 1851. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


That which chiefly excites our wonder is, that 
the existence of the philosopher’s stone should 
have been regarded, for so many centuries, as a 
trath established beyond ali doubt, while yet no 
one possessed it, and each adept only main- 
tained that it was in the possession of another. 

Who, indeed, could entertain a doubt, after 
Van Helmont had declared, in 1618, that on 
several occasions there had been sent to him, 
from an unknown hand, one-fourth of a grain of 
the precious material, with which he bad con- 
verted into pure gold eight ounces of quicksilver ? 
Did nor Helvetius, the distinguished body phy- 
sician to the Prince of Orange, and the bitter 
opponent of alchemy, himself relate, in his 
Vitulus aureus mundus adorat et orat, that he 
had obtained the most convincing proofs of the 
existence of the philosopher’s stone! For he, 
the skeptic, had received, from a stranger, a frag- 
ment of the size of half a rape seed, and there- 
with, in presence of his wife and son, had trans- 
muted six drachms of lead into gold, which 
stood the tests applied to it by the warden of the 
mint at the Hague! Were not two pounds and 
a half of quicksilver converted into pure gold, 
of which a large medal was struck with the figure 
of the god of day holding the caduceus of Mer- 
cury, to indicate the origin of the precious metal. 
Was not this done in Prague, in presence of the 
Emperor Ferdiaand LI (1637-1656), by the 
burgomaster, Count Von Russ, with the aid of 
one grain of red powder, which he had received 
from a certain Richthausen, and he again from 
an unknown! (According to J. F. Gmelin, this 
medal was still extant in 1797, in the treasury 
at Vienna.) The landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt 
also, Ernst Ludwig, as we are told by the alche- 
mists, received, from an unknown hand, a packet 
containing red and white tincture, with direc- 
tions for their use. Ducats were coined of the 
gold which had been made from lead by this 
means, and from the silver thas obtained were 
coined the Hessian specie dollar (species thaler) 
of 1817, on which is the legend Sic Deo placuit 
in Tribulationibus.—Liebiy’s Chemical Letters. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
AN ENCHANTRESS. 


BY MRS. M. 8. M. TAYLOR. 


Take away thy strange. soft eyes, 
They oppress me with their beauty ; 

And the light that in them lies, 
Lures me far from right and duty. 


I have watched their dazzling gleam, 
Till my very life and being, 

Thought, and speech, and motion, seem 
Centred in the sense of seeing. 


Though the fire of thy wild eyes, 
To my very heart is burning, 

Btill my wildered spirit sighs 
Deeply for its soft returning. 


For my all of bliss in life, 
I have known since first I met thee; 
Ah, ’tis but a weary strife, 
This vain struggle to forget thee! 
Farmington Falls, Me., Dec., 1361. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 

The falling flakes of snow soon cover the 
ground with a thick white carpet. The blades 
of grass, so small and tender by themselves, 
make the beautiful green sward of the summer 
time. The little rills hasten to the streams ; the 
streams to the rivers; the rivers to the sea. 
Every star in the sky gives light; every flower 
makes the garden more pleasant with its lovel 
tints and its refreshing smell ; even every chil 
in the world may help to make the world more 
full of honest laborers. There is not anything 
in the world but may lend its aid in making the 
world either better or worse. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ) 
A SLANDER. 


ITS ORIGIN---RISE---AND PROGRESS. 


BY MRS. BE. C. LOVERING. 


V{UHR race of gossips, town-tattlers, scandal- 

mongers, or whatever you may be pleased 
to name them, comprise a large portion of the 
human family. There is no weakness more 
common than that which betrays certain charac- 
ters into the injustice of reporting and exagger- 
ating the faults of others, ia order, either to build 
themselves up in their downfall, or to gratify 
the cravings of malice, which hath a dainty ap- 
petite for every thing pure and good in human 
nature. 

In large towns, the tattling propensity is by 
no means 80 troublesome, as in small country 
villages. Malice and envy exist the same, but 
their shafts lose themselves, as if shot into the 
clouds. In the mixed, multitudinous popula- 
tion of cities, your scientific tattler finds himself 
or herself of very little account ; and the broad, 
comprehensive circle of society is too much oc- 
cupied with things of greater importance than 
the evil reports which concern only one or two 
obscure individuals. Here professed friends 
only have the powerof injuring an unfortunate 
fellow being—in the midst of friends. There are 
exceptions, however. Persons of eminence in 
society are always liable to being misunderstood, 
misrepresented and slandered by the crowd. 
“Death loves a shining mark—a signal aim,” 
and so does malice. Superior and well known 
characters are the first at which the imp levels 
his shafis. The French say, truly, “on ne jette 
des pierres qu'aux arbres qui portent la fruit dor ;” 
in plain English, people throw stones at those 
tree3 only which bear the golden fruit. 

In small towns and villages, however, where 
everybody knows everybody, and nobody can 
ride through a street without being observed by 
all his neighbors, where topics of conversation 
are limited, and an excellent slander is a god- 
send; where, at every tea-table, those who hap- 
pen to be present devour the good reputations 
of those who are absent, with a keener relish 
than they do the richest cake and choicest pre- 
serves ; in country places, I say, every person, 
rich or poor, high or low, comes in for a share 
in the bitter libations of scandal. 

And of all villages, in which I was ever ac- 
quainted, T—— is the nonpariel, in evil reports. 
It is like a house fall of human bees, that sting 
each other. They are continually marrying 
there, and giving in marriage, without the know- 
ledge or consent of the parties most deeply in- 
terested in such arrangements. I remember 
that my friend Eastman was on one occasion 
married to three different ladies in two days, 
because he had happened to visit one of them, 
and speak with another in the street, and bow 
to the third, as she was sit:ing at her window! 


But, not to dwell too long on generalities, I 
will exemplify the manner in which the seeds 
of scandal are usually sown, in T——, and the 
young plant forced into a monster of vegetation, 
in the hot-beds of envy and malice, by a true 
story. 

I will relate Mr. Eastman’s experience. Some 
years ago business called him to T-—, when 
he made the acquaintance of the inhabitants, or, 
rather, when they made his acquaintance; for, 
even before he had recovered from the bewilder- 
ment of finding himself an object of observation 
inthe midst of strangers, and before he had 
learned to call these individuals by name, it 
seemed that there was not & man, woman or 
child who did not know where he came from, 
what his business was, his means and ends, and 
all about him. 

Hence, my friend, who was a quiet man, 
averse to notoriety, was not remarkably well 
pleased with the general character of the good’ 
people of T——. In effect, there was but one 
individual whom he selected from the multitude, 
as worthy of his confidence and friendship. 


This was Mrs. Finley, a young and beautiful 
widow, who, in addition to her personal attrac- 
tions, possessed the charms of wealth and of 
fashion. Mr. Eastman first remarked her, at a 
party, where, the character of some absent un- 
fortunate being assailed by viperous tongues, 
the fair widow boldly defended her, and instead 
of encouraging the calumny, put to shame all 
those by whom it was invented and supported. 
Afterwards Mr. Eastman observed her, and on 
all occasions found her a perfect knight-errant 
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of morals, whose province it was to raise up the 
down-tredden, and to right their wrongs. 

Accordingly Mr. Eastman regarded her as a 
woman of independence, justness of views, supe- 
rior intelligence, and charity unexampled. Thus 
he was drawn within the circle of her influence, 
and that was enough for the susceptibility of any 
man, with @ soul not altogether fortified against 
the charms of youth and beauty, and the graces 
of mind. 

Well, the natural consequence was, Mr. East- 
man, who was & marriageable man, became am- 
bitious of the widow's hand, and obtained the 
promise of it, after a long and doubtful siege. 

Shortly after this engagement, which, of 
course, was suspected and commented upon by 
all gossipdom—it became necessary, in the course 
of human events, for Mr. Eastman to absent 
himself from T—— and the widow, for the space 
of several weeks. 

No sooner was he gone, than those who en- 
vied most-the good fortune of Mrs. Finley, be- 
gan to study how they could sully the brightness 
of her fame, which occasioned them great un- 
easiness and discontent; for hitherto, the fair 
widow had exercised such discretion in her daily 
condact, that it had not been possible to invent 
a calumny of any magnitude which would be 
believed. 

But one pleasant morning, Miss Stimpson, 
who had been walking all over the village to 
retail a slander, chanced to call at Mrs. Finley's 
elegant residence, which was hospitably opened 
to all. 

“T am so faint!” sighed Miss Stimpson, sink- 
ing into the cushions of a fauteuil, and fanning 
herself. “I do believe I have walked a thousand 
miles.” 

“You must be tiréd,” said the benevolent 
widow. “ Will you take a glass of wine? I 
think it will revive you.” 

“ Wine?” repeated Miss Stimpson, opening 
her eyes. 

“To be sure. I always keep a little in the 
house, for special occasions,” said the widow, 
observing the gossip's very peculiar look. 

“Well, 1 am much obliged to you, I don't 
care if 1 do taste a drop, I am so very faint,” 
replied Miss Stimpson. “Only a drop—thank 
you.” 

Miss Stimpson appeared to find the drop very 
agreeable; and it warmed her soul, and she 
talked to Mrs. Finley, as if in her candid opin- 
ion, she—Mrs. Finley—was the only being in 
all the village, who had a single good trait in 
her character ! 

Perceiving that the widow did not appear to 
relish her gossip so well as she—Miss Stimpson 
—had relished the wine, the latter did not stop 
long, but set out to carry her slander to a readier 
market. 

The first po:t at which this weak vessel 
touched, was the Louse of Mrs. Strong, the mil- 
liner. Mrs. Strong was a lady whose moral ap- 

"petite for gossip was largely developed ; and as 
she had not enjoyed a choice morsel of scandal 
for a good three days, her soul was rejoiced at 
sight of Miss Stimpson, on whose very counten- 
ance was written “ 

“How do youdo? I’m so glad to see you!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Strong. “ Lay off your bonnet. 
How well that bonnet lasts! I believe I make 
my goods too well for my own interest. And, 
my dear Sarah, what is the news ?” 

“ Let me catch breath,” replied Miss Stimp- 
son. “I was in such a hurry to see you! How 
close your room is ”—fanning herself—“ I should 
think you would suffocate! You ought to have 
some of somebody's medicine to keep you 
alive.” 

The mystery of the name concealed under the 
generality of the term, somebody, awoke Mrs. 
Strong’s curiosity. What body, and what medi- 
cine? she was dying to know! 

“Q, I don’t like to call names,” said Miss 
Stimpson, with an air of mystery. “When I 
say somebody keeps wine in her house, I onght 
not to say anything more about it—for you know 
people are not apt to keep wine that don't drink 
it.” 

“To besure!” exclaimed Mrs. Strong. “But 
who is it? You can tell me, you know—secing 
it will never go any farther.” 

“Then I don’t mind; though you are abso- 
lutely the only person on earth I would breathe 
such a thing to. But I should think you might 
gaess who keeps wine! Who has red cheeks ?” 

“QO, Mrs. Finley! and that accounts for her 
red cheeks !” exclaimed Mrs. Strong. “I knew 
there must be something, after the stories of her 


using rouge were contradicted. That accounts 
for it—she drinks wine !” 

“O, I have nothing to say! All I know is, she 
keeps wine—and I should not like to tell any- 
body she drinks it. My opinions are my own. 
Other people may think as they like. Some 
things are bad enough without trying to make 
them worse !” 

Encouraged by the success of her new experi- 
ment in spreading scandal, Miss Stimpson hur- 
ried away from the milliner’s, to visit and repeat 
the “news” in other quarters. 

Now Mrs. Strong, left to herself, with such an 
excellent slander in her keeping, was tormented 
beyond endurance, for want of somebody to tell 


it te, in ber own way; and I actually believe ; 


she hailed the approach of Mrs. Blowseley with 
greater rejoicing than that of Miss Stimpson. 

Mrs Blowseley was one of those news-thirsty 
individuals who gratefally receive anything you 
please to give them, and repeat it, with trifling 
exaggerations, while they are too conscientious to 
make a “false report” out of “ whole cloth.” 

“ You don’t say!” she exclaimed, with ex- 
tended hands, when Mrs. Strong told her it was 
reported that “Mrs. Finley was in the habit of 
drinking wine!” 

“I have it on good authority,” said Mrs. 
Strong, “and I guess she uses it pretty freely, if 
I may judge by the looks of her face.” 

“T declare! her face is redder than nature 
made it, I do believe !” ejaculated Mrs. Blowse- 
ley. “I always thought so! But it is awful to 
think she is in the habit of drinking! What is 
the world coming to! I never !” 

It was impossible for this good woman on her 
way home, to resist the temptation that beset 
her to drop in at Squire Morton’s house, and 
tell the girls what she had heard. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Finley’s face, lately ?” 
she demanded, out of breath. 

Jane and Maria, wondering what was coming, 
eagerly asked why she made such an inquiry. 

“It is looking’ redder than ever!” said the 
conscientious gossip. “I declare, Martha Fin- 
ley begins to appear bloated. But I’ve found 
out what is the matter with her. Now, don’t 
you whisper it ; for I wouldn’t have such a story 
go from me for the world !” 

“What is the matter with her face?” asked 
Maria. “I always did think she used paint—” 

“Worse than that—a thousand times!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Blowsely. “Painting is not any- 
thing in comparison! Would you think, or 
imagine or suspect Mrs. Finley has got to be a 
confirmed wine drinker ?¢” 

Well, Maria was astonished, but she was not 
“so much astonished either,” for she had sus- 
pected “something of the sort,” and so had 
Jane. And the three talked over the matter in 
trae gossip’s style; and Mrs. Blowsely remem- 
bered, or thought she remembered some occa- 
sion—she did not know what or when—on 
which Mrs. Finley had appeared to her “ queen- 
like.” But she had never thought of the wine! 
She could not help thinking of it now—but she 
did not wish to insinuate. Mrs. Finley was a 
tolerable person, though she had faults; and if 
she should be “drunk every day,’ she, Mrs. 
Blowseley, “would not like to say anything 
against her, and she would not!” 

Expressing this virtuous sentiment, the con- 
scientious gossip took her leave; and you may 
imagine Jane and Maria put on their bonnets in 
about as brief a space of time as possible, and 
went immediately to tell the news to Caroline 
Wells, over the way. 

Caroline Wells had never had anything 
“come upon her so” in all her life. 

“And she gets real drunk, too, I suppose,” 
said Jane; “though I don't pretend to know 
about that. But Mrs. Blowseley says she is sure 
she has seen her the worse for liquor, many a 
time.” 

“How you talk!” ejaculated Caroline, all 
aghast. 

“ Why,” chimed in Maria, “ have you not ob- 
served how red and bloated Mrs. Finley is? 1 
thought everybody had noticed that.” - 

“ Why, I had thought of that—but who would 
have suspected Martha Finley of being a drank- 
ard! You would think, to hear her talk, butter 
would not melt in her mouth!” 

Now, Caroline Wells—who had once indulg- 
ed hopes of pleasing the matrimonial fancy of 
Mr. Eastman, and was a victim of disappointed 
ambition—cherished no very amiable regard for 
Mrs. Finley, who's she was glad of an opportu- 
nity to injare. 

Accordingly, she seized upon the rumor with 


energetic determination to speed it, which neith- 
er Miss Stimpson, nor Mrs. Blowsely, nor the 
Misses Morton could have equalled. Her bon- 
net might have been seen in glimpses all over 
T—— during the remainder of the day. The 
scandal could not have fallen into more genial 
soil. In her mouth, it was like chaff in the teeth 
of the northeast wind. It was blown, and scat- 
tered, and multiplied, everywhere. 

In some places, Miss Wells found that Miss 
Stimpson or somebody else had been before her 
with the rumor; but nowhere had “the half 
been told.” Miss Stimpson had only prepared 
the way for Miss Wells. 

I am unable to trace the growth of this tree 
of slander through all its ramifications and foli- 
ations. Suffice it, that on the evening of that 
day, poor Martha Finley was known to all 
T—— as a wine-drinker, of confirmed intemper- 
ate habits, who had been seen decidedly inebri- 
ated on many occasions! 

About a week later, Mr. Eastman returned to 
T——. He fiew to meet his betrothed. I know 
all about this interview ; but as it was related to 
me in confidence, by my friend, I shall exercise 
my talent for silence concerning it—only stating 
that Martha confesssed to her intended that the 
village had been all a-buzz about her for some 
days, and that she could not conceive what the 
gossip was all about. 

Mr. Eastman thought little of this confession 
until, walking through the village, he was met 
by Squire Morton—an eminent justice of the 
peace, and a man of great gravity and candor— 
who, in the most serious tone, inquired if—O, 
reader! fancy my friend's feelings—if he fvund 
Mrs. Finley sober ! 

Mr. Eastman’s first impulse was quietly to 
knock the grave and candid Squire Morton 
down! He governed the bounding pulse of re 
sentment, however, and demanded the Squire’s 
reason for insulting Mrs. Finley in his presence. 

“ Beg pardon,” said the justice. “I had for- 
gotten—hem !—that you are—hem !— interested 
there. And infact, 1—I—I am sorry for you. 
The trath is, Mrs. Finley’s intemperate habits—” 

“Sir! what do you mean?” thundered Mr. 
Eastman. 

The justice stepped back instinctively, and 
stared at the angry man in stupid wonder. 

“ Goodness !” he muttered ; “ haven't you heard 
—why! I thought everybody knew about Mrs. 
Finley’s drinking! Dear me! She has been 
seen drunk, I don’t know how many times! 
There aint a respectable woman in the village 
who pretends to visit her now!” 

“ My good friend,” said Mr. Eastman, smiling, 
as he took the justice rather energetically by the 
arm, “you are either egregiously stupid, ras- 
cally malicious, or intolerably facetious Now I 
am anxious to know whether you believe what 
you say, or whether you intend it as a slander 
or a joke?” 

“ J—I hope you will be wiser than to use any 
violence,” said the justice, alarmed by Mr. East- 
man’s manner. “I haven’t meant any harm ; and 
I assure you that what I have said is the town 
talk. I have heard a dozen speak of it.” 

“Fools!” muttered Mr. Eastman. “ But will 
you be so good as to tell me where you first 
heard it 

“JI do believe that the jirst rumor I heard was 
what my girls said—” 

“Well sir, it is my business to dig up the 
roots of this malicious falsehood; and if you 
have no objections, I think I will call on the 
Misses Morton at once.” 

The Squire could not oppose the young man’s 
resolution, and the latter soon after entered the 
magistrate’s house. 

Proposing the object of his visit with consid- 
erable plainness, the Misses Morton eagerly de- 
clared that they had never said anything, except 
what Mrs Blowseley had communicated te them 
as truth; and as they proclaimed Mrs. Blowse- 
ley to be the first person who had breathed the 
calumny to them, Mr. Eastman went immedi- 
ately to see that lady, and demanded an expla- 
nation. Of course, she denied having stated as 
truth what the Misses Morton reported her to 
have said about seeing Mrs. Finley drunk; and 
declaring that she repeated only what Mrs. 
Strong had said, referred her visitor to the latter 
for information. 

To the latter Mr. Eastman went accordingly, 
and by this time, the slander had dwindled down 
into a comparative poict. Mrs. Strong didn’t 
know but she might have spoken of Mrs. Fin- 
ley’s color, but she had not said it was the result 
of intemperance—and that she would stick to. 


Mrs. Blowseley must have formed very strange 
conclusions ; but it was, perhaps, owing to what 
Miss Stimpson had said about Mrs. Finley’s 
drinking wine. That was all Mrs. Strong knew 
about the matter, except the flying reports, 


which she never pretended to listen to; so Mr. 
Eastman was referred to Miss Stimpson. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Stimpson, who 
had a great respect for Mr. Eastman, “I never 
said any such thing! How should I know any- 
thing about Mrs. Finley’s habits? What I did 
say was, that she kept wine in her house for 
occasions. And that I'll repeat—for she gave 
me some with her own hands, when I was nigh 
about dead with the heat; and I’m sure I 
thought it very kind in her—and always shall 
think so.” 

Now what could Mr. Eastman do? He only 
laughed, and returning to Mrs. Finley, told her 
the whole story, and they both laughed over it 
together; and in perfect disgust with the whole 
tribe of gossips in T——, concluded it was best 
to be married as soon as practicable and remove 
to the neighboring village of N——. 

This in the course of time they accomplished, 
and the scandal of Martha’s intemperance hay- 
ing sunk ioto oblivion, the happy couple in 
their new home were beginning to hope that 
the T—— gossips had quite forgotten them, 
when, being visited by an acquaintance from 
that village, Mr. Eastman inquired if there was 
anything said about them there after they left.” 

“©, not much,” was the reply; “only that 
you married for money, and that your wife 
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had not threatened to sue her for a breach of 
promise ; and that you moved away from T—— 
to get rid of paying some debts she contracted 
when she was a widow.” 

Mrs. Eastman burst into a fit of hearty laugh- 
ter. 

“Excellent! excellent!” she exclaimed. 

“ Well,” said her husband, rubbing his hands 
with great good humor, “ T—— is inco-rigible. 
I would advise all persons to go there, who are 
desirous of studying the nature and character- 
istics of genuine calumny. For consummate 
skill in planting and growing a first-rate slan- 
der, I would back T—— against all the villages 
in the world!” 


would have given you the sack, at last, if you 
JUDGE NOT THE HEART! 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Judge not the heart! it may be God has given 
Something to try it which is hard to bear; 

Chained down to ea th, it fain would soar to heaven, 
It must be sad beneath ite weight of care. 


Judge not the heart! it may be sin has bound it 
With fetters which no human hand can break ; 
And inly shrinking from the light around it, 
It cannot from its deathlike slumber wake. 


Judge not the heart! it may seem cold and cheerless, 
Yet its warm pulses beat with truth the while; 

In sorrow’s hour the eye be calm and tearless, 
In joy may give to thee no answering smile. 


Judge not the heart! for none but God may know 
How strong the feelings which are buried there; 
Beneath a calm, smooth surface there may flow 
A depth of thought es rich as it is rare. 


Judge not the heart! it may seem turned against thee, 
And what was friendly now seem bitter hate ; 

But O forgive, for time may prove thy judgment 
Was false and erring, when it is too jate. 

Cohassett, Mass., Dee , 1851. 


MIXKD METAPHORS. 


A bombastic lawyer was making an argument 
before a jury, in the couse of which he delivered 
himself of the following specimen of mock elo- 
qaenee :— But, gentlemen of the jury, the whole 
subject is in the dark, entirely, till we come to 
the testimony of Mr B.; then it is that the 
cloud of doubt begins to crack, and the cat is let 
out of the bag!” - A waggish brother lawyer, sit- 
ting by, and who was good at sketching, caught 
up bis pencil and a slip of paper; and with an 
eye to the rules of testing the correctness of rhe- 
torical figure by painting it, drew the picture; 
exhibiting a cloud; a crack in the cloud; the 
mouth of a bog hanging down out of the crack ; a 
cat's tau hanging down out of the mouth of 
bag; and to complete the picture, the said law- 
yer grasping the cat’s tail and holding on ; then 
slily sliding the picture along the table to the 
next brother lawyer, it passed around till it had 
made finishing work of oversetting what little 
gravity had been left among the members 
of the bar, by Sir Bombastic’s delivery of his 
eloquent sentence — Vermont Chronicle. 


True courtiers should be modest, and not nice ; 
Bold, but not impudent; pleasure love, not vice. 
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MR. NELLIS, BORN WITHOUT ARMS. 


The sketch here annexed is a correct portrait 
of the celebrated Mr. Nellis, usually styled “ The 
Wonder of the World.” He was born in Johns- 
town, Montgomery County, New York, March 
12,1817. He is small in stature, his height be- 
ing 4 1-2 feet, and weighing about 116 lbs. He 
is of cheerful disposition, and when engaged in 
his unequalled exhibitions, his heppy humor 
always adds a zest to his entertainments. Mr. 
Nellis has travelled extensively in the Uniied 
States, the British Provinces, the West Indies, 
South America and in Kurope, and in many in- 
stances he has received gratifying proofs of the 
esteem in which he is held. The following are 
among the wonderful achievements of Mr. Nel- 
lis. He will cut beautiful watch papers, valen- 
tines and profiles; open and wind up a watch; 
load and discharge a pistol; shoot with a bow 
and arrow,.and perform on various musical in- 
struments, with great taste and precision. He 
execates many other things with his feet, which 
@ vast majority of mankind cannot with their 
hands, without long and arduous practice. In 
him, we have an instance of what can be accom- 
plished by a strong mind, aided by indomitable 
perseverance and untiring industry, without the 
common appliances by which it usua)ly mani- 
fests its creative skill and power of adapta- 
tion . 
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PRESENTATION OF BANNERS. 

Daring the stay of Kossuth at Southampton, 
there was an interesting presentation of banners 
to him and the mayor of Southampton. The 
accompanying epgraving is a correct represen- 
tation of those splendid colors. That on the 
right hand is the silk flag adopted by the Hun- 
garian Republic; it was wrought by Hungarians 
at New York, and transmitted to England for 
conveyance to Hungary, but was detained in the 
custom house at Southampton, for non-payment 
of duty. It was, however, purchased at the cus- 
toms sale by the corporation, and presented to 
Kossuth by the mayor. The gift has been grace- 
fully reciprocated; for the flag upon the left 
hand is a present to the mayor of Southampton 
by the Hangarians. 


JAPANESE GARDENERS. 

The gardeners of Japan display the most as- 
tovishing art. The palm-tree, which is a great 
favorite, is so treined and cultivated that the 
blossoms are as large as those of dahlias. Their 
great triumph. however, is to bring both plants 
and trees into the compass of the litle garden 
attached to houses in the cities. With this 
view, they have gradually succeeded in dwarfing 
the fig, plam and cherry trees, and the vine, to 
a stature so diminutive as scarcely to be credited 
by an Euro ; and yet these dwarf trees ave 
covered with blossoms and leaves. Some of the 

rdens resemble pictures in which nature is 
skilfully modeled in miniatures—but it is living 
nature !— Travels in China. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH PIRATES 

The African coast in the vicinity ct Gibraltar 
and the Western Mediterranean, especially the 
Riff of Morocco, which was formerly so noted 
for its daring pirates—the Salee Rovers, as they 
were usually called—has again become a terror 
to the unarmed craft which frequent the locality. 
It was made known at Gibraltar that the schooner 
“ Emilia” had been captured by the Moors, and 
that her crew, when defending hei, had been 
very severely handled by the pirates, many of 
them being seriously wounded; and, as it was 
thought probable that other vessels had been 
captured by the Moors, the governor of Gibraltar 
despatched her majesty’s steamer Janus to en- 
deavor to recover the missing vessels, and effect 
the release of any Christian subjects who might 
possibly be held in captivity by the Moors, and 
also to chastise those lawless tribes who inflicted 
so much inconvenience on the operations of 
commerce. 

The-following statement from Gibraltar, dated 


| the 25ch ult., gives an account of the proceedings 


of the Janus, from which it will be seen that the 
Janus was only partially successful, and that 
although she administered a severe castigation 
to the Moors, yet that she was in the end beaten 
off, with eight of her crew severely, if not dan- 
gerously wounded. 

The Janus, which, on hearing of the capture 
of the schooner, had steamed for the coast of 
Riff on the 17th ult., came back on the 20th. 
She arrived there on the 18th, and found the 
Joven Emilia high on the beach, a total wreck, 
entirely stripped. As some of the Riffians’ boats 
were about the wreck, the Janus sent a few shells 
among them, and the next morning manned 
her boats and proceeded to the wreck. The 
Riffians, observing their movements, set fire to 
it. The Janus’s boats thereupon commenced 
firing upon them with shot and shell, and hav- 
ing, after two hours’ firing, completely destroyed 
the boats, rejoined the steamer, which again put 
to sea. On the morning of the 19th, having 


steamed twenty miles westward of Cape das 
l’oreas, she perceived the ribs of another vessel 
on the beach, and as she approached the Bedou- 
ins began to fire upon her. The Janus’s boats 
were immediately manned and armed, and, the 
crews being landed, they endeavored to destroy 
the Bedouins’ boats; but their greater number 
enabling them to keep up an overpowering fire, 
the boats’ crews were compelled to re-embark, 
and retreat to the Janus, which du:ing the whole 
of the contest had been firing shot and shell, a 
circumstance which warrants the conclusion that 
the enemy must have sustained a very heavy 


loss. The Janus proceeded to Tangier, four | 


days afterwards, no doubt for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the British consul there with what 
had taken place, that the same might be made 
known to the emperor. 

The mishap of the Janus will probably be 
shortly followed by a more effective demon- 
stration against the pirates. The governor of 
Gibraltar, on the 25th, forwarded despatches by 


, the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s stea m 
Sultan to Admiral Sir W. Parker, at Malta 


Despatches were also sent by the Montrose to 
Commodore Martin, at Lisbon; on receipt ef 
which the Arethusa 50, and screw frigate Daunt- 
less were instantly ordered to Gibraltar. 


ARSENIC EATERS. 

A poisoning case at Cilli has procured the 
publication of some interesting facts respecting 
the arsenic eaters of Lower Austria and Styria. 
In both these provinces it appears to be a com- 
mon custom among the peasantry to consume 


| every morping a small portion of the deadly 


poison, in the samo manner as the eastern world 
consumes opium. The habit does not seem to 
be so pernicious in its results as that of opium 
eating. It is commenced by taking a very small 
dose—say somewhat less than half a grain— 
every morning, which is gradually increased to 
two or three grains. The effect it produces is 
very curious. The arsenic eaters grow fat and 
ruddy, so much so that the practice is adopted 
by lovers of both sexes, in order to please their 
sweethearts.—London Daily News. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
ERVILLA: 


THE PATRIOT CAPTIVE. 


4 TALE OF CUBA. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWB. 


IGHT, calm and beautiful, was again fold- 
ing her azure wings over that fair isle of 
the sea, the beautiful but oppressed Cuba. The 
bright stars came out one by one in the cloud- 
less heavens, and the moon shone among them 
like a queen, fair and beautiful. All was still in 
Havana, the Cuban capital, save the measured 
tread of the sentinel, or an order given by some 
Spanish soldier, which was quickly executed, 
when all was still again. Occasionally a passer- 
by would attract the notice of the sentinels, and 
after receiving the usual challenge, was allowed 
to pass on his way unmolested. 

Wearily pursuing his toilsome way through 
the now silent city, was an infirm and broken- 
down old man, who walked slowly along, his 
eyes bent upon the ground and apparently deep- 
ly absorbed in his own thoughts. He was oc- 
casionally challenged by the sentinels, and even 
then he did not raise his eyes from the ground, 
but answering them in the trembling tone of old 
age, again passed slowly on. His dress was 
worn and tattered, presenting the appearance of 
extreme poverty; but, from beneath his worn 
vest protruded the hilt of a splendid dagger, 
richly set with diamonds, but which the folds of 
his dark cloak concealed from observation. In- 
deed, the pcrson himself appeared as if he would 
willingly escape notice, for he passed cautiously 
along in the dark shadow of the houses, and 
was seldom noticed by the sentinels. 

“That fellow isn’t quite as poor and good- 
for nothing as he pretends to be, sergeant,” said 
a Spanish guard, addressing a tall, bearded man, 
who stood near, gazing out upon the ocean as if 
endeavoring to descry some incoming vessel. 

“ What did you say, Marco?” said he, turn- 
ing to the first speaker; “did you say anything 
respecting that old man, yonder ¢” 

“Yes, I did, sergeant,” answered the other, 
quickly; “I don’t think he’s just what he pre- 
tends to be.” 

“Why, what does he pretend to be, Marco %” 
asked the sergeant, laughing slightly at his com- 
panion’s earnestmess. 

“ Well—well, I don’t know exactly,” replied 
the other, looking a little foolish ; “ but I mean, 
he knows more about some things than he would 
choose to have us know.” 

“Why, what dost thou think he knows so 
much about?” asked a sharp-eyed Creole, who 
stood near, and who had heard his conversation 
with the sergeant. 

“Don Garcia d’Alesta, for instance,” replied 
the Spaniard, his dark eyes glittering as he 
spoke : 

“ Ha, dost thou think so, Marco?” exclaimed 
the sergeant, quickly ; “ dost thou think he can 
tell us of Don Garcia d’Alesta *” 

“JT shouldn't wonder at all if he could,” re- 
plied the soldier; “for see, he is going in the 
villa d’Alesta, and it is very likely Don Garcia 
would wish to send some intelligence to his fair 
sister, of his whereabouts, by this time, and that 
old fellow yonder would be just such an one as 
he would choose to send it by, as suspicion 
would not be very likely to attach to such an 
old, ragged, poverty-stricken fellow.” 

“ By the cross of the virgin, I believe you are 
half right, Marco,” exclaimed the sergeant ; “ we 
ought to have questioned the old man. If you 
think he will tell anything, you had best follow 
him and question him respecting his errand.” 

“I think, sergeant, that the best way would 
be to follow him and conceal yourself in some 
manner; and, if he has any such intelligence, 
listen while he delivers it, and then you would 
be sure thet he spoke the truth,” broke in the 
sharp-eyed Creole. 

“ But he may have a letter from Don Garcia; 
and in that case, you wouldn’t be able to hear 
much from him, it’s my opinion,” said Marco, 
quickly. 

“I think,” seid the sergeant, after meditating 
upon the matter for a few moments, “ that’ Cor- 
lano’s way will be the best. If he has intelli- 
gence from Don Garcia, you can probably con- 
ceal yourself so as to hear it; and if he has a 
letter for the Donna Ervilla, and you suspect it 


is from her brother or any of his friends, I think 


you will be able to take it from her, either by 
threatening or force.” 

“We can never take it from her by threats, I 
well know; for the Donna Ervilla is too brave 
and resolute for that,” said Marco, decidedly. 

“ Well, then, you will be obliged to use force,” 
said the sergeant ; “you, Marco and Corlano, 
will go and endeavor to ascertain something re- 
specting the present concealment of Don Garcia 
@’Alesta. Go quick, for the old fellow has near- 
ly reached the villa.” 

During the conversation, the object of their 
suspicions had nearly reached the beautifal sub- 
urban estate known as the villa d’Alesta. It 
looked almost like a fairy palace, with its snow- 
white walls, rising from out the rick foliage of 
of the tall, waving trees, and glittering in the 
clear moonlight. A flight of marble steps led 
up to the main entrance, and in front of the 
handsome mansion were two long rows of beau- 
tifal orange trees, their fresh green leaves and 
snow-white blossoms forming a rich contrast. 
Standing beneath one of these trees and gazing 
anxiously at the old man as he approached, was 
&@ young and surpassingly beautiful lady. She 
could not have seen more than eighteen sum- 
mers; yet her form was fall and rounded, and 
her dark, sparkling, expressive eyes told that 
she was of Spanish blood. Around her sym- 
metrical neck and shoulders fell rich clusters of 
shining raven curls, with-here and there a rose 
nestling among them, half concealed, yet blush- 
ing amid the rich dark ringlets. An expression, 
half of hope, half of fear, rested upon the sweet, 
bright lips, as the stranger advanced towards 
her. 

“ We are alone,” said she, as he gazed inquir- 
ingly around as if to ascertain if any one was 
near. Scarcely had she spoken the words, when 
the old man’s form suddenly straightened up; 
he threw aside the mask, which in the shadowy 
moonlight had been mistaken for his face, divest- 
ed himself of the tattered garments, and stood 
before the surprised and astonished maiden, a 
handsome young officer, clad, from head to foot, 
in a splendid military costume ! 

“Dear Garcia!” cried she, throwing herself 
into his outstretched arms, “you have indeed 
surprised me!” 

“And pleased you too, I hope, Ervilla.” said 
Don Garcia d’Alesta, pressing his fair sister 
closer to his bosom. 

“ Yes, dear brother,” answered the young Ca- 
ban maiden ; “but why have you thus exposed 


] your life and freedom as to come now, when the 


Spanish are on your track ¢” 

“If you could not penetrate my disguise, dear 
Ervilla, no other could,” answered the young 
soldier, kissing the fair forehead of his sister. 

“ But, dear brother, should you be once taken 
by the Spanish soldiers, your head would be the 
forfeit of the noble part you have taken in the 
cause of liberty for oppressed Cuba!” exclaimed 
the young girl, in a startling voice. 

“But I fear not death, dear sister, if I am 
doomed to it in consequence of my republican 
sentiments and actions; for tis noble to die in 
the cause of freedom,” answered Don Garcia, 
soothingly. 

“We must trust to Heaven, Garcia,” said the 
beautiful Cuban; and raising her head, she 
smiled hopefully. “But how prospers our 
cause 

“ Well, dear Ervilla, as we could dare to hope. 
Within three days, General Lopez expects a re- 
inforcement of Cubans from the mountains, and 
a large number of troops from the United States, 
when we intend to bring the Spanish army to 
an engagement; and there is no doubt but we 
shall vanquish them, if the troops prove but 
half as brave and well trained as they are repre- 
sented to be.” 

“ God grant that your hopes may be realized !” 
exclaimed the maiden, fervently, and raising 
her eyes supplicatingly to heaven. “O thou 
all-seeing One!” she cried, raising her clasped 
hands and bare white arms, “ grant, in thine infi- 
nite mercy, that our beloved isle may yet be 
free 1” 

“Your prayer will be answered, dearest sis- 
tor!” exclaimed Don Garcia, in a thrilling, earn- 
est tone, “and Cuba will yet be free! Free 
from the eppressive tyranny of Spain, and will 
yet enjoy that best gift of Heaven, true liberty !” 

“TI believe you, brother!” said the patriotic 
maiden. “ Narciso Lopez has awakened a spirit 
in Cuba that will not die until our homes and 
country are lastingly free !” 

“I trust so, dear sister. There are many in 


follow the standard of rebellion—for their fear 
of Queen Isabella’s minions overcomes their 
love for liberty. “But what has attracted your 
attention 

The young girl's countenance had become of 
a marble paleness. Her eyes were riveted in 
one direction, and their wild, startled expression 
told that something unusual had been seen by 
them. 

“We have been seen and overheard!” sho 
whispered, startlingly. 

“Good Heavens! then we are both doomed !” 
exclaimed Don Garcia, in a half whisper, grasp- 
ing the arm of his sister. 

“TI plainly saw the cap of a Spaniard, who is 
concealed behind the cluster of orange trees, 
and, the next instant, I saw a sword flash bright- 
ly in the moonbeams. I could not be mistaken, 
and I fear that we have been both seen .an 
overheard !” 

“Tfearso! Let us pass quietly into the man- 
sion, as if we had not discovered them, and 
then, we can find a safe place of concealment.” 

“ You are right, brother. We may yet escape. 
Walk slowly, and if there is a footstep behind, I 
shall hear it, be it ever so gentle.” 


Slowly and silently they entered the hand- 
some mansion, each feeling that upon the action 
of the present moment depended life or death. 
Just as they closed the massive door, Ervilla 
gave one glance back to ascertain if no one had 
followed them. Two men had at that instant 
emerged from the group of orange trees, and 
were coming, at a rapid rate, up the path which 
led to the mansion. Ervilla quickly closed the 
door. 

“You are discovered, Garcia! They are ap- 
proaching the mansion! Fly to my boudoir, 
and conceal yourself in the secret closet, which 
you well know! It is the only alternative to 
save your life! Quick, as you love your life 
and me!” cried the young girl, pleadingly. 

“ But you, Ervilla !” 

“They will not harm me! They dare not! 
It is you whose life they seek, and you alone 
whom they will harm. Quick! I hear them 
ascending the steps! If you love me, fly!” 

The young officer could no longer withstand 
the pleading words and tones of his noble sister, 
and, just as the two without had reached the 
door of the mansion, he darted silently from the 
room. Ervilla sprang through a door opposite 
to that taken by Don Garcia, and entered a 
richly farnished parlor, and taking up a book, 
seated herself as if she knew nought of the pro- 
ceedings without. 

After a moment’s consultation without the 
door, the two Spaniards entered, and approach- 
ed the door of the room where sat Donna Er- 
villa. She looked up as they entered, but be- 
trayed no sign of fear or displeasure, but was 
evidently much surprised. Both gazed upon 
the beautiful maiden for a moment without 
speaking ; then, in a somewhat deferential tone, 
Marco spoke : 

“Fair Donna Ervilla, can you tell us of the 
present concealment of Don Garcia d’Alesta ?” 

“ What dost thou wish of Don Garcia d’Ales- 
ta?” inquired the fair Cuban, evading the Span- 
iard’s question. 

“ We have reason to believe that he is at this 
moment concealed in this mansion, and it is the 
order ef the captain-general that he be arrested 
wherever he can be found, for taking part in and 
favoring the present invasion.” 

“And it is to arrest him that you now en- 
deavor to gain from his sister the knowledge of 
his place of concealment, is it not?” calmly 
asked tho young girl, fixing her piercing jet 
black eyes upon the countenance of Marco. 

“Tt is, fair Lady Ervilla,” answered the Span- 
iard, his eyes falling under the piercing gaze of 
the noble maiden. 

“ Then,” exclaimed she, rising, and her eyes 
flashed still brighter, “not while I live will you 
gain the desired information!’ 

“Then we must find him some other way, 
Corlano,” said Marco, somewhat awed by the 
proud, resolute manner of Ervilla. “ Will you 
allow us to search the mansion, Donna Ervilla ?” 

“ Willingly,” answered the lady, for she feared 
not that they would discover the concealment 
of her brother, if no one informed them of the 
secret closet. They turned and left the room, 
but Ervilla’s anxiety for her brother's safety 
would not allow her to remain behind. They 
searched the mansion thoroughly, and at last 
stood in the boudoir of Donna Ervilla, with 


countenances expressive of their anger and dis- 
appointment. In front of a large full length 


family portrait stood the young Cuban maiden, 
gazing intently at the features delineated upon’ 
the canvas. 

“ Lady Ervilla,” said Marco, firmly, “if Don 
Garcia d’Alesta is not immediately found, and 
by your informing us of his place of conceal- 
ment, your own life shall atone for it!” 

The noble girl neither moved nor uttered a 
word. 

“Donna Ervilla, will you give us the desired 
information ?” said Marco, approaching and lay- 
ing his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Never !” proudly replied the spirited Ervilla, 
turning and fixing her eyes, flashing with indig- 
nant firmness, upon Mareo. 

“Then die for it!” cried the Spaniard, draw- 
ing a dagger from his bosom. 

“Hold!” exclaimed a deep, commanding 

ce, as the large portrait swung forward, dis- 


forth Don Garcia d’Alesta. “Back!” cried he, 
in a voice of thunder, “touch her not, on peril 
of your lives !” 

And as he spoke, he drew from his bosom the 
glittering dagger. Marco stepped back amazed, 


which hang by his side, he blew a shrill call. 
The next instant six Spanish soldiers, armed to 
the teeth, entered the room! 

“ Arrest that traitor!” cried Marco, pointing 
to Don Garcia, who stood petrified with amaze- 
ment. The soldiers sprang towards him, but it 
was some moments before they were able to 
capture him, so brave was his defence of him- 
self. But the Spaniards conquered, and Don 
Garcia d’Alesta was borne from his home a 
prisoner ! 

Twilight had again settled down upon the 
earth, and again wrapped the proud city of Ha- 
vanaioashadowy gloom. Clouds sailed darkly 
over the azure sky, obscuring the twinkling 
stars, which éver and anon sparkled out from 
the edges of the dark clouds. The wind sighed 
mournfully among the waving trees, and lifted 
the drooping plumes of the Spanish officers, as 
they hurried through the almost deserted streets. 


The clock had struck the hour of ten, when 
the large door of the villa d’Alesta opened, and 
a female form stepped out into the darkness 
She was clad in an ample cloak, but she was © 
evidently young, for her step was light and agile 
as that of a young fawn. She closed the door — 
of the mansion, and tripping lightly down the | 


“Donna Ervilla d’Alesta, the sister of the patriot _ 


She walked lightly along through the silent | 
streets, looking cautiously around her at every | 
slight noise that attracted her attention. But 
few noticed her, and those that did, merely won- | 
dered why a female was passing the streets at 
that time of night, and then dismissed her from 
their minds. At length she reached a small 
building in one of the less frequented streets, 
and tapped lightly at the door for admittance. 
It was opened by an exceedingly handsome 
young man, who seemed much surprised at see- 
ing a lady at that late hour. 

“ Ah, Victor,” said Ervilla, throwing back the 
cloak that had concealed her features, “ you are 
surprised at my boldness in thus seeking you at 
night.” 

“ You, Donna Ervilla!” cried the young man, 
in a tone of the most extreme surprise. “Can 
it be that this is the Donna d’Alesta ?” 

“Jt is no other, Victor,” said the beautiful 
Cuban ma‘den ; “but can you serve me to-night, 
Victor ?” 

“ Yes, Donna Ervilla, my poor life is at your 
service,” said the young man, devotedly; “but 
please enter, for the night wind is too chilly for 
thee.” 

Ervilla entered the neat, well lighted room, 
and the young man closed the door. 

“ Victor,” said the maiden, “my brother is in 
prison !” 

“ What, Don Garcia ?” 

“ Yes, my only brother.” 

“Can it be possible that the accursed Span- 
iards have at last arrested him ?” 

“They have. Last night he came to visit me 
and inform me of the prospects of the liberating 
army, but eo disguised that even I could not 
recognize him. They must have suspected him, 
for whilo we were conversing beneath the orange 
trees in front of the mansion, two soldiers were 
watching us, and, by accident, I saw the glitter 
of one of their swords in the moonbeams. I im- 
mediately informed Garcia, and we entered the 


mansion, and my brother concealed himself just 


closing a secret passage, from which stepped — 


then applying to his lips a small silver whistle _ 


steps, took the direction of the city. It was | 


captive. 
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as the soldiers entered. They searched the 
house, but could not discover him, and then be- 
gan to threaten me to draw from me the infor- 
mation they wished, when Garcia stepped from 
his place of concealment to protect me, and was 
taken.” 

“ And is now in prison!” 

“ He is.” 

“ He shall be liberated!” cried the young Cu- 
ban, with a firm voice and flashing eye, “if I die 
in the attempt !” 

“Do not expose your own life, Victor!” cried 
the young girl, earnestly, and laying her band 
unconsciously upon the arm of her companion. 

“Ts my life of any value to you, Ervilla?” 
asked the young Cuban, tenderly, and gazing 
inte the depths of the beautiful maiden’s soul- 
speaking eyes. She blushed deeply, and drop- 
ped her eyes upon the floor, for she felt that her 
earnest words and manner had betrayed the 
cherished secret of her heart. The young man’s 
expressive countenance beamed with joy. He 
felt that his long silent love for Ervilla d’Alesta 
was now returned, and his heart beat wildly with 
its load of happiness. He bent his head until 
his clustering locks mingled with the raven curls 
of the beautifal maiden, and whispered : 

“Tf I save your brother, dearest Ervilla, will 
you not condescend to smile upon my long si- 
lent, but deep, undying love ?” 

The only reply of Ervilla was to raise her 
speaking eyes confidingly to the face of her 
companion, and place her small white hand in 
his. It was enough. He pressed the noble girl 
to his bosom, and her head rested upon his 
shoulder. 

“Bat we must not speak of love now, dear 
Victor!” said the blushing girl, disengaging her- 
self from his arms, “for my dear brother is yet 
in prison, and must be liberated.” 

“ He shall be!” said Victor, firmly. 

“Listen a few moments, Victor,” continued 
Donna Ervilla, “ to-day I have ascertained that 
an American vessel now lies at Havana, which 
will sail for New Orleans to-morrow. If Garcia 
could but be liberated to-night or early in the 
morning, we could take passage in the Ameri- 
can vessel, and when once in New Orleans we 
shall be safe.” 

“That is true, Ervilla! And if it is in the 
power of mortal man to do it, your brother 
shall be safe ere another sun sets over our fair 
island. How to rescue him, I have not yet de- 
termined ; but with courage, resolution and eau- 
tion, I feel sure that I can liberate him. If I 


» succeed, can I hope to claim the noble Donna 


f 


Ervilla for my bride ?” 

“If you succeed,” said the young girl, looking 
up confidingly into the face of her lover, “I 
promise to become your bride. My heart has 
long been yours, but the secret was locked up 
in my own breast, for I thought that you loved 
me not.” 

“T have long loved you, dearest Ervilla,” said 
the handsome young Cuban, kissing the fore- 
head of the sweet girl beside him, “I have loved 
you deeply, tenderly and truly. Death alone 
shall now part us, for our hearts are pledged for- 
ever.” 

“TI must go now, dear Victor,” said Ervilla, 
releasing herself from his encircling arms, “ and 
may Heaven bless and protect thee until we 
meet again !” 

“TI will accompany you to the villa d’Alesta, 
dear Ervilla; for it is not a fitting hour for one 
so fair and young as thee to return alone.” 

They parted at the door of the mansion, after 
standing for several moments beneath the orange 
trees, conversing of Don Garcia. Ervilla trip- 
ped lightly up the steps, her heart beating high 
in her bosom, and Victor returned to his home, 
happier than he had been for many days. 

In his dark, cold prison, sat Don Garcia d’Al- 
esta, brooding over his sad and dreadful fate. 


The rose hue of morn had brightened up the 


sky, but he knew it not; for no sunlight ever 
dared to cheer up that gloomy cell, or a ray of 
the morn’s bright radiance to light the dark, 
cheerless walls. He was thinking of bis sister 
—the beautiful Ervilla; in protecting whom, he 
had been captured. Yes, the heart of the patriot 
captive was sad and sorrowful, as he thought of 
his noble sister, who he knew must sadly mourn 
over her brother’s fate. 

The tread of the jailor aroused him from his 


reverie, and, a moment after, he heard the bars 
and bolts removed from the door of bis cell 


hand of his old friend, as he said, in a mournful 
tone: 

“You have come to bid me farewell, Victor, 
ere I die, which will be soon.” 

“TI come to bring a message from your sister, 
Don Garcia.” 

“From Ervilla? Is she yet at the mansion ?” 
At this moment the jailor turned to close the 
door of the cell, and springing forward, Victor 
gave him a blow upon the head, which laid him 
senseless at the young man’s feet. Then turn- 
ing to the astonished Don Garcia, he said: 

“T have formed a plan’ for your escape, Don 
Garcia! Throw this jailor's cloak over your 
shoulders, and place his cap upon your head, 
and follow me! With caution and courage, you 
may yet be free !” 

Don Garcia, after a moment’s hesitation from 
surprise, threw the jailor’s cloak around him, 
and placed the gay cap over his own curling 
locks. Had not his face been seen, no one 
would have suspected that he was not the Span- 
ish jailor. 

“ Now follow me,” said Victor, “ and let none 
suspect that yeu are not the jailor, as that would 
ruin the whole plan if you should. Be surprised 
at nothing you see or hear, and say as little as 
possible.” 

“TI will obey you, my noble and faithful 
friend,” gratefully said Don Garcia, as they 
stepped over the prostrate body of the fallen 


jailor. 


They passed the sentinels without speaking a 
word; for all knew the cap and cloak of the 
jailor, and, suspecting nothing, they were 
allowed to pass unmolested. 

“May Heaven bless you, my noble friend!” 
exclaimed Don Garcia, when they had passed 
all the prison guards ; “ you have saved me from 
a dreadful death.” 

“You must thank the Donna Ervilla in part 
for your rescue, Garcia,” said Victor, quickly. 

“The Donna Ervilla!” 

“Yes, your sister. She came to my house 
last night, and informed me of your capture. I 
promised to effect your escape. This morning, 
I went to the prison, and stated that I desired 
much to see you, and had a message from your 
sister. At first they seemed disinclined to grant 
my request, but I urged that I must see you, 
and at length they consented. Ihad the promise 
of Donna Ervilla that she would be my bride if 
Isucceeded, and love nerved me to accomplish 
the task.” 

“You are worthy of her, Victor Bertran! I 
have long known that my sister loved you, by 
her blushes and confasion when I spoke of you, 
and I knew that you alone could make her 
happy.” 

Ere it was discovered that Don Garcia d’Al- 
esta had escaped, himself, his sister and Victor 
Bertran were on board the American vessel, and 
nearly out of sight on the free blue ocean. They 
arrived safely in New Orleans, no traces having 
been found of them by their foes in Havana. 

The beautiful and noble Donna Ervilla was 
united to Victor Bertran, and their happiness 
was marred only by the cloud that hung over 
their native home, the fair island of Cuba. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
TO A BRIDE. 


Our paths in life have spread apart, 
Mine is where lead my random feet ; 

Thine to the region of the heart, 
Where we may never meet. 


Thy spirit sways my spirit still ; 
°T is like the influence of a star 
That gently moves my wayward will, 
Though shining old and far. 


The magnet sways the needle still, 
Though spread from pole to pole apart, 
Bo by thine influence o’er my will, 
I turn where'er thou art. 
New York, Dee., 1861. 


ROVAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Charles Vi, of France, was nearly burnt to 
death at a masquerade. He entered the ball- 
room dancing, and covered over with flax, so as 
to resemble @ savage or wild man, leading in 
five lords chained together, and similarly haticed. 
Ihe Dute of : rleans, not aware of the quality 
of the maskers, approached them, and in a fivlic 
applied his hied flambeau to one of their 
heads, whivh, bursting inte a blaze, communi. 
cated to the others, which also set the furni‘ure 
of the room on fire. The king escaped, but four 
of his chained companions were burnt to death. 


Saturday Courer. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
EVENTIDE. 


The sunset’s blush is on the stream, 
The pool is brimming with the flood, 
And from the west there spreads a gleam 
That stains the leaves with spots of blood. 
The tasselled boughs are bending low, 
To kiss the dimpled stream beneath, 
And every tint and every glow 
Is painted on their arching wreath. 


There are no voices on the air, 

To break the stillness of the charm, 
And even echoes now forbear 

To wake within the breast alarm. 
This be the time—at eventide— 

This hour of thronging thoughts to me, 
To hasten, Mary, to my side, 

And tell the dreams that sadden thee. 


And then no fears shall intervene 

To darken once a brow so bright, 
Bat every hope shall live b+tween 

The present hour and dread-d night. 
Beside the stream—at eventide— 

This, Mary, is the place and hour, 
Come, hasten quickly to my side, 

And sympathy shall prove its power. 

Riwerside, Ct., Dee., 1851. 


KNOWLEDGE IN AMERICA. 


The observer who is desirous of forming an 
opinion of the state of instruction amongst the 
Anglo Americans, must consider the same ob- 
ject from two points of view. If he only singles 
out the learned, he will be astonished to find 
how rare they are ; but if he counts the rant, 
the American people will appear to be the most 
enlightened community in the world. The whole 
popalation is situated between these two ex- 
tremes. I have lived a great deal with the peo- 

le in the United Staves, and I cannot express 

ow much I admire their experience and good 
sense. If you question an American respecting 
his own country, he will inform you what his 
rights are, and by what means he exercises 
them ; he will be able to point o.it the customs 
which obtain in the political world. You will 
find that he is familiar with the rules of the ad- 
ministration, and that he is well acquain'ed 
with the mechanism of the laws. The American 
learns to know the laws by participating in the 
acts of legislation; and he takes a lesson in the 
forms of government from governing. The 
- work of society is ever going on beneath 

is eyes, and, as it were, under his hands. In 
‘the United States, politics are the end and aim 
of education. In Europe, its principal object is 
to fit man for private life—De Tocqueville. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
A MEMORIAL. 


‘BY WILLIAM T. 


Can I forget thee? Not while memory 
Sways her sceptre o’er the past ; 

Not while shadows of thy virtues 
‘Long the path of life are cast. 


Thy sweet accents round me linger, 
Whispering kindness as of yore ; 

And ere long, beloved, [’ll hail thee, 
Where the farewell ’s heard no more. 


Hail thee! ay, with fond emotion, 
Will I clasp thee to my breast, 

In exonange of mutual converse, 
Fraught with an untiring zest. 


We shal! quaff elysian pleasures 
From the fountain-head of love; 
Till the dawn of that bright epoch, 
May I ever loyal prove. 
Philadelphia, Dec., 1851. 


MEXICO AND SANTA ANNA. 


From all appearances Mexico is again on the 
eve of one of those political convulsions which 
characterize her history. I: is evident that the 
administration of Arista, which began its career 
under most flattering auspices of success, and 
was thought to be the commencement of a new 
era of peace and prosperity fur that anhappy 
country. is not possessed of any real stability. 
A year ago, the name of Santa A..na was scarce- 
ly breathed but with execration ; now it is men- 
dened as thet of the only man who can rescue 
the country from its unfortunate position. It is 
evidens that the wily Mexican chieftain is not 
yet surf-ited with the sweets of power, aud that 
he has been engaged ever since his compulsory 
exile, in trying to prepare the people for his 

une. 


ultimate retuin.— WN. O. Picay 


AFRICAN SIMILES. 

Specimens of puetry of the African language : 
Among the Mpongwes, thunder is called the 
“sky's gua;” morning “the day's child ;” and 
one who has become intoxicated, i: said io be 
“taken captive byram.” A naive of Western 
Atrica, who vi-ited Americs, when asked what 
he would call ice, said, “him be water fast 
asleep ;” and while riding in a railroad car, 
when asked what name he would give to the 
vehicle, he replied, after some thought, “ him be 


a thunder miil.”"—Z'he G.eaner. 


PLAYFULNESS OF ANIMALS. 


Small birds chase each other about in play, 
but perhaps the conduct of the crane and the 
trumpeter ( Psophia crepitans) is the most extra- 
ordinary. The latter stands on one leg, hops 
about in the must eccentric manner, and throws 
somersets. The Americans call it the mad bird, 
on account of these singularities. The crane 
expands its wings, runs round in circles, leaps, 
and throwing lit:le stones and pieces of wood in 
the air, endeavors to catch them again, or pre- 
tends to avoid them, as if afraid Water-birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each other, 
and cleave the surface of the water with out- 
stretched neck and flapping wings, throwing an 
abundant spray around. 

Deer often engave in a sham battle or a trial 
of strength, by twisting their horns together and 
pushing for the mastery. AJl animals that pre- 
tend violence in their play stop short of exercis- 
ing it; the dog takes the greatest precavtion not 
to injure by his bite; and the ourang outang, in 
wrestling with his keeper, attempts to throw 
him, and makes feints of biting him. Some ani- 
mals carry out in their play the semblavce of 
catching their prey! young cats, for instance, 
leap after every smal! an.i moving obj ct, even 
to the leaves strewed by the autamn wind; they 
crouch and steal forward ready for the spring ; 
the body quivering and the tail vibrating with 
emotion, they bound on the moving leaf, and 
again watch, and again spring fo:ward at 
another. Kengger saw youny jigu and cu- 
guars playing with round substances like kit- 
tens. 


Young lambs collect together on the little 
hillocks and eminences in their pastares, racing 
and sporting with each otner in the most inter- 
esting manner. 

Birds of the Pie kind are the analogues of 
monkeys, full of mischie’, play and mimicry. 
There is a story told of a tame magpie, which 
was seen basily employed in a garden gathering 
pebbles, and with solemnity and a studied 
air dropping them in a hole about eighteen 
inches deep made to receive a post. After drop- 
ping each stone, it cried currack ! triumphantly, 
and set oft for another. On examining the spot, 
& poor toad was found in the hole, which the 
magpie was stoving for his amusement.”—Bu/- 
fon’s Natural History. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companien.] 
ODE TO MY JOURNAL. 


BY CHARLES GARDNER. 


Yes, dear old journal, in years to come, 

When thy pages are full and thy work is done; 

When on each page some ev-nt is writ, 

Of by-gone times and of boyish wit; 

When thy now clear leaves shail have all been filled, 

When swift, misty time shall have young hopes killed ; 

When old age comes with his forelock so gray, 

Which seems to be made for not only a day; 

Yet which time cuts down with his ruthless scythe, 

And who cuts down youth, so gay and so biithe; 

Grim father Time, pray spare this book, 

And when years have passed, and my children look 

In their father’s face—then, then. gray god, 

Will 1 bless thee; when there glows in my blood 

No heat—and so thou ‘It spare this dear, old book, 

To give the old man an occarional look ; 

When my life is spent, and the end loeks drear, 

And I[ know that oy life is not ended here, 

And the fire of youth is burnt out and gone, 

And my friends are away and I quits foricrn, 

And the tottering step shall make \t ceem 

That pleasure ’s a vapor that life is a dream ; 

When all this is past, and | fee! ‘tis true, 

Then, sweet old journal, will [ look to you, 

And read thy records of my boyish fun, 

Of my serious hours, and of sports now done; 

Of pleasures far away in the has of the past, 

When the fire burned bright, yet which could not last. 

Yes, thy dear leaves wiil i hail witn pleasure, 

And preserve them safe as I would « treasure ; 

For a treasure thou art, and «ver will be, 

Bo long as wy breato holds my sui in me. 
Johnson, Vt., Dec., 1351. 


LION CATCHING. 


Mr. Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, 
and is familiar with the Kalibarri coantry, as- 
sured me that the remarkable accounts some- 
times circulaced as to the people of that part of 
Africa cutchirg liows by the tail, and of which I 
contess 1 was very mcredulous, were perfectly 
true. He well knows that tne method prevaik d, 
and was certainly not ancommon among the 

ple. Lions would sometimes becume ex- 
tremely dangerous. Havin, become accusiomed 
to human flesh, they would nut willingly eat 
anything else. When a neighborhood became 
infested, the men would determine ou the meas- 
ares to be adupted to rid themselves of the auis- 
ance; then forming themselves invo a band, 
they would proceed in search of tb-ir royai foe, 
and beard the lion in the lair. Standiog close 
by ove another, the lion woul.t muke his spriog 
ob sume one of the party—every man, of cour e, 
hoping he might escape the attsck—wheu in- 
siantly others would dash forward and seize 
his tail, livting it up «lose to the body with all 
their might; thas not only astovishing the ani 
mal, and absolutely tukiog biw off his yua d, 
but rendering his etfo:ts powerless tor the mo- 
ment; while others closed in wich their spears, 
aad at once stabbed the monster thioash and 
ihroagh—Rev. J. J. Freeman's Tour in Sduth 


Afi wa. 
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BY WILFRED STRIN. 

The jailor entered, followed by a young man, 

whom Garcia recognized as Victor Bertran- 
J He sprang to his feet, and warmly grasped the | 


LAUNCH OF SHIP GOV. MORTON. 

Onur artist has sketched for us here a view of a 
fine ship, of nearly 1700 tons, launched from the 
yard of Capt. J. M. Hood, at Somerset, on Sat- 
urday, 22d ult. She is named the Gov. Morton, 
and is to be commanded by Capt. J. A. Burgess, 


of Somerset. She is intended as one of a line 
of packets to ply between New York and Liver- 
pool. She is built in the best manner, and well 
finished throughout. The cabin consists of five 
lengths of berths, finished with various kinds of 
hard wood, highly polished. In the siern is a 


LAUNCH OF THE SHIP GOVERNUR MORTON. 


large rosewood sofa, covered with purple plush ; 
and forward is another, of smaller dimensions. 
A fine mirror, set in a heavy gilt frame, is placcd 
in the forward bulkhead. The state rooms are 
finished in the latest style with all the modern 
improvements. A bath-tub and smoking-room 


Hiller 


are placed in the vessel for the accommodation 


of passengers. The second cabin is well venti- ° 
lated, and fitted for 84 passengers. The cabins 
were designed and executed by Messrs. Hicks & 
Chadwick, of Somerset, and the carving by Mes- 
srs. Stoddard & McLaughlin, of this city. 
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THE SUBMARINE BOAT. 

Those acquainted with American Kevolution- 
ary history, will remember the account of an 
attempt to blow up a British man-of-war, lying 


in the North River, off the present Battory, in 


the year 1776, by means of a submarine boat. 
Since that experiment, we believe no attempt 
has been made in submarine navigation, except 
the invention we are about to describe. Mons. 
Alexander, an ingenious Frenchman, has in- 


vented a submarine boat which operates with 
perfect success under water, Several of them 


have been constructed in France, and operated 
well. Under the same patent, one of them has 
recently been constructed in New ‘York, at the 
establishment of Messrs. Secor & Underhill, foot 
of Tenth street, North River. 


This novel affair is built of strong boiler iron, 
and is ten feet in diameter and thirty feet in 


length, while on the outside are fixed a number 
of shelves, which work on hinges, and upon these 
ballast is placed to lower the boat to the bottom 
of the sea. The inside is divided into two com- 
partments, and the latter part of the boat is filled 
with water to keep it down when sunk. It is 
also fitted with a propellor, which is worked by 
hand, and used to move it gently along the bed 
of the ocean, as may be required during the 


REPRESENTATION OF THE NEW ¥ ORK SUBMARINE BOAT. 
/ 


operations of 7, survey. According to the best 
calculations, he boat will remain under water 
for seven ho ars, without apy supply of air more 


than what ‘it receives before descending, and this 
is purified and re-purified by passing through 


valves #.d cells containing chemical prepara- 
tions for that purpose. While the bozes is under 
water -u telegraphic communication is kept up 
with a vessel stationed on the surface, and when 
it is “necessary to ascend, the ballast is thrown 


from the shelves outside the boat, and if neces- 
eary the water is pumped out of the after com- 


part aent, and it rises at the rate of thirty feet in 
sevea d The hine is intended to be 
| used in the pearl fisheries, and will be shipped 
| to Panama in a short time. It is intended, if 
arrangements can be made, to give it a trial be- 


fore leaving New York, as it is the first of the 
kind which has been built, to emp loy it in sink- 
ing a sabmarine telegraph ling between Brook- 
Iyn and New York. 

This machine has cost $9000. It is the first 
of nine others that are to be constr ucted for the 
_“ Submarine F xploring Company,” of New York, 
_ by whom the patent is owned. Thney are useful 
for gold searching at the bottom of rivers, for 
| pearl fishing, «oral, sponge; recovering treas- 
| ures from sunk.:n ships, blasting reei"s, &c. 


FIREMEN’'S CELEBRATION. 

The picture which we present herewith repre- 
sents the late brilliant parade of the firemen of 
the Monamental City. The occasion was that 
of the celebration of the fourteenth anniversary 
of the Baltimore United Fire Deparment. The 
occasion was observed throughout the city as a 
gala day, and flags and streamers floated from 
the shipping and public buildings. Along the 
public thoroughfares through whick the cortege 
passed, the doors, windows, and porticoes pre- 
sented one unbroken line of ladies, adding addi- 
tional interest to the scene. The various com- 
panies, marching four and six abreast, tarned 


out with full ranks, and gave promise of that 
degree of efficiency in time of need on which 
the public may confidently rely. The column | 
was led off by a band of mounted musicians | 
from Fort McHenry, in the full army uniform, . 


and who discoursed to the delighted ears of the 
populace most eloquent music. Each company 
bearing its appropriate badges, numbers, and 
insignia, took its appropriate position in the 
line. The procession was formed in Lombard 


street, with the right resting on South street. 


About a quarter to twelve o’clock the signal was 
given, and the line of march commenced along 
the following route: Gay to Aisquith; to Fay- 
ette; to Exeter; to Baltimore; to Broadway ; 
to Canton Avenue; to Bond; to Gough; to 


‘Eden; to Pratt; to Exeter; to Baltimore; to 


Hanover; to Lee; to Sharp; to Conway; to 
Howard ; to Baltimore; to Eutaw; to Madison ; 
to Cathedral ; to Monument; to the north and 
east of Washington monument; to Charles; to 
Fayette; to Monumental Square. A large por- 
tion of the population forsook their dwellings 
and places of business, and occupied prominent 


positions along the route, and conse quently the 
principal streets presented a gay and animated 


appearance. Old and young, wf both sexes, | 
tarned out, and a very fair opportunity was | 


given to the visitors from the ‘adjoining states 


and cities to form an idea of the surpassing | 


beauty and irresistible charms of the fair sex of 
Baltimore. Altogether the day was one which 


will ‘long be remembered.; in Baltimore, and | 
which will not be without, its good influences | 


upon all parties concern ad. 


A little at a time, av d go on, is the true secret 
of success. Wise men onc: were izaorant; 
they had to learn the alphabet, and toil, and 
toil, until they gained the wi-dom which makes 
their names as “hotssehold words” “ Many a 
little makes a miclile.” holds good as truiy of 
knowledge as of an‘y other accumglating process, 
and tells, perhaps, more strongly in the result. 


FIF{EMEN’S CELEBRATION AT BALTIMORE. 


! 


DANGER OF RICHE:t 
j Difficult as the work of salvation: is to every 
fallen child of Adam, to the rich. and to the 
man “ hastening to be rich,” the difi \culty is in- 
| tinitely increased. With aprofusion of the gifts © 
| of God, the ungratefal heart of m um becomes 
strangely alienated from the heave aly Giver ; 
with an earnest desire after wealth c mmes an in- 
creasing indifference to spiritual ¢ mties and 
| spiritual privileges ; with an attainmen tof wealth 
comes freqvently # sordid selfishness, deadness 
of heart to God. coldness to the breth: em Few 
| Christions perish from the cutting wi nds of ad- 
| versity; many wither and fall away be meatii the 
burning sun of prosperity. Intimate) ly wae he 
acquainted with the buman heart whc > | 
around upon the splendid mansion of } Sis friend, 
and observing the exuliing expressic m of his 
countenance, exclaimed, “Ay, these aye ‘be 
that make a death-bed terrible.”- Zev. L- 
unt. 


Trve.—Debt is the worst kind of po verty. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


THE LITTLE SWEEP: 


—oR— 
THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BY LIEUT MURRAY. 


HE keen atmosphere of a Christmas morn- 
ing was sweepiog over the west end of 
London, when our story commences. If any 
observant persons had been stir ing abroad so 
early, they might have heard the plaintive chant 
of a chimney sweep from a lof:y house top, as 
he struggled gradually towards the top of the 
fiue. He must have been at work long be‘ore 
daylight to have got so nearly through his job 
at that early hour. But as the faint rays of the 
sun struggled with the mist and fog of a London 
morning, the little laborer emerged weary and 
dirty from the scene of his labors. 

“Well,” said the boy, “they do say as how 
St. Nicholas goes down them ere flues of a 
Christmas morning. but he’d a got wedged in 
there, blow me if he wouldn't, less he’d been up 
to a sweep’s tools.” 

The boy stretched his arms and legs after the 
severe work he had just accomplished in so 
contracted a space, and locked about him to 
see the prospect from his elevated position, and 
even went down to the gutter of the house-top, 
to look down into the street below. 

“My boss, that old cove as beats me and 
drives me up thece ere flues, will give me a reg- 
ular rouser if I don't go down in no time; so 
here goes.” saying which, he mounted the chim- 
ney top to begin his descent. 

Down, down went the little sweep, chanting 
his melodious though monotonous song, to while 
away the dreariness of the work. Once or 
twice the boy paused as though a little surprised 
at something he saw, but his voice was heard 
again chanting on merrily as he proceeded. 

“ My eyes !” exclaimed the little sweep (which 
by the way was about all of the boy’s face that 
could be discerned at all through the thick coat 
of smut that shrouded his features). “ My eyes!” 
he repeated, “if here aint a go! Why, Im 
blowed if I haint gone and come down the 
wrong flue! What a jolly fine placa this is— 
somebody’s chamber! Well, who'd a thought 
of such a thing?” 

As the little fellow emerged from the fire- 
place, he found that he had come down probably 
the flue of the next house to that which he had 
ascended. The apartment into which he had 
emerged was a splendid one, indeed ; but to his 
inexperienced eye it looked like enchantment. 
Everything so rich, clean and comfortable. In 
his wildest moments of imagination he had 
never dreamed of such luxury. He seemed al- 
most afraid to advance into the room from the 
hearth, and his first impulse was again to ascend. 


“Blow me, if I didn’t think I was a coming 
down the wrong fiue when I was up there,” he 
said, musingly. 

Then he reasoned that if he went back, he 
would get a thrashing for being gone so long, or 
if his mistake was discovered by his master, he 
would be whipped for that. He had been robbed 
of half a night’s sleep in order to accomplish 
this very job; he was tired—very tired. 

“What jolly fine sleeping a cove might get 
on that ere bed. My eyes! how soft it is,” con- 
tinued the sweep, as he laid his hand upon the 
soft white counterpane, and left thereupon, an 
imprint of soot! 

It was a temptation too potent for his weary 
limbs! He was tired and sleepy; he thought 
he would just lie down for a moment, to see 
how such a bed would fecl. But hardly had the 
poor boy realized the luxury of a soft feather- 
bed before natura asserted her rights, and he 
slept. What a dream that poor boy had! Can 
we describe it * 

He dreamed he was in paradise, and soft mu- 
sic sounded in his ears, and food, abundant, 
luscious and refreshing, was by his side. A gen- 
tle hand smoothed the hair from his forehead 
and kissed him. How his heart beat ata kiss! 
He did not recollect of ever being kissed before 
He had seen kind folks kiss little children; but 
an angel had kissed him now! He was clothed 


in his dream in clothes as white and epotless as 
those on which he was lying; and an exquisite 
sense of refreshed powers stole over him. 

Bat while the boy lay thus in dreamy forget. 
fulness, the mistress of the house entered. 
Scarcely able to suppress the astonishment that 
possessed her, sha yet reasoned upon the matter, 


and tracing by the boy’s tracks from the chim- 
ney-place the fact that he had descended the 
flue, she even guessed the truth of his mistake, 
and with a heart fu'l of kindness on this Christ- 
mas morning, she resolved to turn the event into 
one of real happiness. 

When the little sweep awoke some three 
hours after having thrown himself down to 
sleep, he felt frightened at his own audacity, 
and crept trembling from the bed to the centre 
of the room. But scarcely had he shown signs 
of being awake, before the stout housemaid, sta- 
tioned there for the purpose, seized him by the 
arm and said: 

“ Here, you blackamoor, missus says you are 
to be washed, and master has sent these clothes 
home for you. So come slong to the bath-room, 
and don’t stand there staring as though you saw 
a ghost.” 

A)l this was Greek to the poor sweep, and 
half undecided whether he was to be punished 
for something he had done, or whether the pro- 
posed bath was intended as a kindness, the boy 
yielded himself up to the staid old hopsekeeper, 
who doused him headlong into a bath4ub, and 
then wiped him so thoroughly with a coarse 
crash towel that his flesh burned for an hour 
afterwards. 

“ Well, I declare,” said the housekeeper, sur- 
veying the young sweep, after the soot was com- 
pletely removed from his head and face, and the 
neck of the boy was encircled by a clean linen 
shirt, “if this here aint almost amiracle. Why, 
the boy is really handsome, now he’s clean and 
Christianfied. Well, what a halteration soap 
and water will make sometimes, to be sure.” 


Now it happened that Mr. and Mrs. Howland 
had a large Christmas dinner prepared that day, 
and many of their town and country relatives 
and intimate friends were to dine with them, 
and the good matron resolved to prepare for 
them a pleasant surprise in the matter of the 
little sweep who had come into her house in such 
a singular manner, and for this purpose she had 
privately instructed the housekeeper to dress 
him up nice and clean, and make the most of 
him. 
Bat Mrs. Howland was as much suiprised as 
any one, when just after the Christmas dinner, 
the housekeeper brought the boy into the room. 
He had been thoroughly washed, and his hair 
trimmed by a barber, a nice suit of clean clothes 
and linen shirt and collar put upon him, and he 
had further been refreshed by a nice dinner of 
beef and vegetables, and a cup of such coffee as 
he thought he should remember forever. 

“ Why, what a handsome boy he is,” exclaimed 
half a dozen voices at once. 

“ You should have seen him as he lay sleep- 
ing up in my room,” said Mrs. Howland; “he 
was as black as the ace of spades.” ™ 

“ He’s as clean as a pin, now,” suggested some 
one. 
“What can you say for yourself, my little 
fellow ?” asked Mr. Howland. ™ 

“Nothing,” replied the boy, demurely. 

“Guess he can sing,” suggested the house- 
keeper ; “all sweeps sing.” , 

“O, let us hear him sing, by all means. A 
song, a song!” 

The boy could sing, for the old fellows who 
employed'the little sweeps taught them 
that they might know they were safe whild id’ 
the flues by their songs. And thus urged, the 
boy sang one or two rude chants, until at last he 
strack into one that he seemed rather at a loss 
to give any definite words to, but the air of 
which he gave with great beauty and correctness. 

The song seemed to thrill to the very heart of 
Mrs. Howland, and her husband watched her 
face while it was in progress. 

“ That was the song,” she said to her husband, 
“that we sang to our little William.” 

“] know it well,” he said. 

“ Strange that this child should know the air.” 

“It is!” 

“ Where did you learn that song, my little 
fellow ?” asked Mr. Howland. 

“T don't know, sir.” 

“Don’t know ?” 

“ No, sir. I have always sung it since I can 
remember.” 

* Indeed !” 

During this conversation Mrs. Howland had 
taken the boy’s hand in the utmost trepidation, 
and leading him hastily to the light, parted back 
his hair from the right temple, and finding there 
a deep sear, altnost screamed to her husband, 
“ This is, it is Wiliam, our lost child!” 

Six years before this period Mr. and Mrs. 


Howland had lost their only child, a boy ofsome 
three years of age, who had been dressed quite 
expensively, and with many ornaments about 
his little person. The ehild had been left by a 
servant for a single moment, exposed alone at 
the door, and had been carried off by some thief, 
and by a strange thread of circumstances had 
been brought up a little sweep, and now Provi 
dence had sent it back to its parents as a 
Christmas present. 


[Written for the Pictoria] Drawing-Rom Companion.) 
THE DEATH OF A POETESS. 


BY OWEN G WARREN. 


Just as the golden bow! was filled, 
Death's mighty avgel dashed it down; 
For, lo! there were joy’s nectared draught, 
And love’s immo tal crown 
Awaiting beyond the grave; 
And as she sped to realms on high, 
Clasped by a loving sister-band, 
Bhe felt t was sweet to die. 


Linked with a thousand memories, 
Her name is left to us below; 
Radiant as with eternal stars, 
Time shall not dim its g'ow. 
And every thought of hex is love 
Too true to fade—too pure to die; 
And so intense her presence seems, 
We feel her ever nigh. 


Short was the course she ran, but yet 
The goal of triumph was attained ; 

Light was the task to her that has 
A crown immortal gained. 

And still, though parted from our sight,} 
And free communion here is o'er, 

She looks into our sorrowing hearts, 
That love her still the more. 

New York, Dec., 1851. 


BRAHMIN CATTLE. 


A pair of beautiful natural curiosities, con- 
sisting of a Brahmin steer and heifer, recently 
brought to this country fiom the East Indies, 
at a cost of nearly $4000, are in Cincinnati. 


These — animals have each on the 
witheys, a large boneless hump—that on the 


male greatly exceeding that on the female in 
size. Their ears are very long, that of the fe- 
male being thirteen inches in length. The color 
of the steer is pure glossy white, with blue spots 
on the skin ; his height to the top of his hump, 
is fifteen hands one inch and a half. The heifvr 
is considerably smaller, and of a handsome 
brown color. It is said that the Brahmin people 
have, for ages past, worshipped this parcicular 
species of cattle, and to this day reverence them 
as gods. These two are the only ones in Amer- 
ica, and are fully worth a visit, especially from 
those who love to contemplate and study the 
works of nature —Cincinnati Gazette. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
TO LIBERTY. 


BY 8B. J. BOWE. 


‘They never fail who die 

In a great cause :—the biock may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodvcen in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castles’ walis— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Tnough years 
Biapee, and others share as dark a doom, 

They bot augment tne deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower ali others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom. 


Byron’s “ Doge of Veniee.” 


Star of hope! to cheer the oppressed, 
Thy form the future cannot veil ; 
Thy power mankind hath ever blest, 

Suili guide us on—thy light we hail. 


Star of hope! the day shall come 
When nations shall receive thy light ; 
When Ireland’s sons shall m«ke their home 
The land of liberty and right. 


Star of hope! each tottering throne 
Bhall soon be levelled with the earth ; 

Thy holy name with joy be kaown 
Around each humbie peasant’s hearth. 


Star of hope! the hour is near 
When men to man no more shall kneel ; 
Nor bear their wrongs in awe and fear, 
But make their proud oppressors reel. 


Star of hope! a glorious day 
On Hungary’s and Poland's night 
Seali dawn :— when frredom s fadeless ray 
Ball burst and biase upon the sight. 
Dover, Det , Dec., 1851. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


Small acts of kindness, how pleasant and de- 
sirable do they make lire. Kvery dark object is 
made light by them, and every tear of sorrow is 
brushed away. When the heart is sad and des- 
pondency sits at theentrance of the soul, a tri- 
filing kindness drivet despair away, and makes 
the path cheerfal and picasant. 


How disappointment tracks 
The steps of hepe :— Miss Landon. 


UM BRELLAS. 


It is not a hundred years since a very eccen- 
tric Englishman. named Junas Hanway, having 
returned from his “ Travels in the East,” (the 
record of which is still preserved in voluminous 
quarto form, with that utle, in some old libra- 
ries), appeared in the streets of don on & 
rainy day (it does rain in England sometimes), 
with a queer notion imported from China, in 
the shape of what is now called an umbrella. 
It was the first ever seen or used in Er giand, 
probably the first in Furope. Is attracted such 
curious and indignant notice, that the eccentric 
Jonas was soon sur ounded by a farious English 
mob, and was boldly pelved with mud and other 
convenient missil-s for his presamptuovs 
au‘tacity in thus attempting to screen his head 
and figure from the rain, which all true born 
Englisbmen, from time immemorial, had allow- 
ed to beat upon them without resistance, as en 
“inevitable visitation” from the powers above 
upon all who chose to leave the shelrer of a 
roof in a storm or shower. The incident mace 
a noise, and in spite of ridicule, the “ out!andish, 
new fashioned notion” began to take “ might- 
ily” with the extensively beirizzled people of 
Kiugland ; and as the new machine was fouaod to 
be as effective in protecting the person against 
the rays of the summer's sun, as against the 
falling rain, the learned condescended to borrow 
a name for it from the Latin diminutive form of 
“ Umea,” a shade; ‘UMBEELLA,” a little shade. 
Poor Jonas Hanway’s innovation, so urpopular 
at first, merely shows what disadvantage it is to 
a man ro be a few years “in advance of the 
age.”—N. Y¥. Day Book. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
I LOVED THEE ONCE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I loved thee once, but it was when 
Thy heart was free from guile; 

When purity was nestled in 
Thy glad:ome, winsome smile. 

When faith and hope thy guardians were, 
Down time's resistless tide ; 

When love and truth together were 
Attendants at thy side. 


I loved thee once, but it was when 
I shared thy heart alone; 

When all thy actions seemed to prove 
Thy heart was all mine own. 

When on thy finely chiseled lips 
A smile of welcome j layed ; 

When thou wouldst chide my tardiness 
If from thy side I strayed. 


i loved thee once, but now I tear 
Thy image from my heart, 

And to their fountain backward send 
The burning tears that start ; 

I cast aside the chain of love 
Which bound my heart to thee, 

I loved thee once, but now, but now 
My heart is once more free. 


I never thought that in thy smile 
A serpent lurked beneath, 

That poisonous were the flowers fair 
Withiu aff-ction's wreath ; 

But now my eyes pierce through the mist 
Which round my heart was cast, 

Thank God, thank God, my love for thee 
Is buried in the past. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec., 151. 


WOMEN IN COCHIN CHINA. 


In Cochin China, as in all countries where 
civilization has made but little progress, the 
women are doomed to the most laborious occu- 
pations. A traveller in that country says the 
women may be seen standing from morning to 
night, in the midst of pools of water up to the 
knees, occupied in transplanting rice. They un- 
dertake the labor of tillage, and the various em- 
ployments of agriculture—while those who live 
in seaports, beside the management of their do- 
mestic concerns, undertake the superintendence 
of the various branches of commerce. They 
even assist in constructing and repairing the 
cotteges—they conduct the manufactures—they 
ply the boats in the rivers and in the harbors, 
and carry the articles of produce to market. 
But nothing can be a stronger proof of the 
degradation of the female character, and the 
unceasing labor to which they are doomed, than 
the proverbial expression in that country, that 
“a woman has niae lives, and bears a great deal 
of killing.” —Boston Journal. 


CALUMNY. 


The way of treating it is to deal with it as 
calmly and philosophically as with any other 
misfurtane. ‘Tvo much stress should not be laid 
upon calumny by those who are calumpiawd, 
else their serious work will be forever interrupt- 
ed; they should remember that it is not so much 
their business to explain to otbers all they do, as 
to be sure it will bear explanation and satisty 
themselves. Not far removed from calamny, are 
injurious comments on people’s conduct, which, 
when addressed or repeated to them, or imagined 
by them, is apt to vex them sorely. But really, 
it it were considered how utterly incompetent 
men are to talk of the conduct of others as they 
do, the talkers would often be silenced at once, 
and the sufferers as readily eonsoled. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE DOOM OF PILATE. 
A LEGEND OF VIENNA. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


N the very summit of the Sterran Alps— 
midway of that southern spur towards the 
River Drave, and known in Austria as the Great 
Glockner, nestled down among the tall gray 
crags—is a sweet little vale watered by one of 
the branches of the Mur, which glides along for 
more than three Austrian leagues, through beau- 
tiful green meadows and fairy groves; and then 
goes leaping down the rugged cliffs until it gains 
the broad magnificent plains of Steirmark, 
when it rolls on through a wilderness of mea- 
dows, until it finally mingles its waters with the 
other branch, a few leagues to the castward of 
the old town and university of Gratz. 

In the very centre of this little romantic 
mountain vale is a little hamlet of not more than 
seventy houses and three hundred inhabitants, 
every one of whom are Christian Jews. Ay, 
Jewish Christians. A strange contradiction of 
terms, is it not? And yet it is very true. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago, that 
beautiful little hamlet, nestled down there amid 
that gorgeous scenery of olives and clustering 
vines, bordering the sylvan streamlet, and girt 
about with frowning crags—ay, more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, that hamlet was founded 
by a Christian Jew—One who had listened to 
the teaching of the meek and lowly Jesus. One 
who had stood upon Mount Calvary and looked 
upon the Saviour of mankind as he writhed in 
the bitter agonies of death; Philetos the Jew 
—converted to Christianity by the immaculate 
Son of the blessed Mary. Philetos the young 
centurion; nephew of the tyrant Herod. Lover 
of Selama the beauteous daughter of the stern 
judge who condemned God's only Son to a 
felon’s death—Pontius Pilate. 

* * 

On the very verge of a beetling cliff, whose 
shelving wall overhangs the rushing waters of 
the dark turbid Danube, some three leagues dis- 
tant from the beautiful city of Vienna, rises like 
a huge battle monument, a lonely tower of im- 
mense height, whose adamantine walls have 
withstood the shock of battle, the war of ele- 
ments, and the scathing hand of time, for more 
than two thousand years. Itis the Tower de 
Manconsuel. All—everything about the old 
square tower is a picture of lone, gloomy deso- 
lation. No blade of grass, or green shrub, 
springs up from the barren rock on which it 
stands. No climbing ivy, or flowering vine, 
clings to its bare rugged walls ; and its deserted 
chambers are only tenanted by the flitting bat, 
the solitary night-loving owl, and the noisome 
reptile, that leaves its slimy track along the 
damp discolored walls. It is fitting it should be 
thus. 

There is a strange legend connected with this 
old time monument or tower. It was here that 
the judicial murderer of Jesus of Nazareth met 
his awful doom. Often have I heard that wild 
legend—ay, and seen it, too ;—not the scene it- 
self, I mean, but the manuscript—just as it was 
written more than eight centuries ago; com- 
menced by Pilate himself, and finished by the 
young centurion—Philetos, the founder of the 
Jewish hamlet on the summit of the Glockner. 


Icould nct read the manuscript, for it was 
written in the Hebrew tongue. But I looked 
upon the quaint old parchment discolored with 
age, and siudied the curious autograph of Pon- 
tius Pilate, as it was written with the Jewish 
stylus, until I could counterfeit every letter of 
the signature as if it had been my own name. 

I will tell you the legend as I heard it from 
an aged patriarch at the hamlet of the Chris- 
tian Jews there on the Glockner, more than ten 
years ago. Long and devotedly had the young 
centurion loved the beautiful Selama, daughter 
of the stern magistrate of Jerusalem. And most 
truly did the Roman maiden return the affection 
of the gallant Jewish soldier. 

In point of wealth and rank, Philetos was 
the maiden’s equal. But the haughty Pilate 
would never consent to wed his Selama—his 
only child, in whose veins flowed the pure blood 


iff of the noble founder of imperial Rome—to a 
Jewish stripling and the nephew of Herod, who, 


A 


tetrarch as he was, was also a Jew, and one 
whom the subtle Pilate hated with all the deep 


\j, intensity of his vindictive nature. 


Philetos had become a Christian too; and 


rather than give his child to one of that hated 
sect, the stern magistrate would have crushed 
her fair form beneath his vengeful heel. 

Bat the dread crisis foretold by the old time 
prophets has come. The stern judge of Jerusa- 
lem sits in judgment upon the only begotten 
Son of Almighty God. 

All within and around that hall of judgment 
was wild confusion and yelling rage. 

Like the bosom of the heaving ocean, the vast 
multitude of infariated Jews swayed to and fro, 
screaming and clamorous for the blood of Christ. 
Three victims are there to receive their terrible 
sentence. Two are common thieves. And the 
third—?* Jesus or Nazaretu! 

Once—for a moment—the heart of the stern, 
cruel judge relents, and he would have released 
the Saviour of the world. But no—the Jewish 
rabble shout and yell, like fiends incarnate— 
“ Away with him! Crucify him! crucify him!” 

The fiat has gone forth; and Christ—Jeho- 
vah’s Son—dies a felon’s death upon the accurs- 
ed cross. 

On the summit of Mount Calvary kneeled 
that young centurion with his glaring eyes fixed 
in mute horror upon the agonized face of the 
dying Saviour. At length the terrible struggle 
is over; and as the eyes of the blessed Jesus 
closed in death, as he murmured : “ Father, for- 
give them!” the head of the young centurion 
bowed to the very dust of Calvary, as he echoed 
back the words. 

Pilate was there, too—near the foot of the 
cross; and when the divine victim of Jewish 
hate yielded up his spirit, and died blessing his 
enemies, he felt himself a murderer; and with 
the scorpion stings of a guilty conscience busy 
at his heart, he fled the sacred mount, and buried 
himself in the solitude of his darkened chamber. 


But when three days had passed, and the cra- 
cified Lord had burst the bands of death, and 
risen triumphant from the cold grave, then the 
horror-stricken Pilate knew that he had con- 
demned to death the Son of the living God !—and, 
as if he would have fled from his own guilty 
fears, and the presence of an outraged Deity, he 
rushed headlong from the gorgeous chamber; 
and writhing in mental agony, left the doomed 
city, and sought the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Once—a few days after the murder of Jesus, 
some fishermen met the Roman magistrate at a 
little obscure port, seeking for some vessel in 
which to leave the accursed shores of Palestine. 
But that was all. Never again was Pontius Pi- 
late seen or heard of in Jerusalem. 

That awfal death scene on Calvary became a 
living picture—burning, vivid, as the glory of 
Divinity itself—graven on the throbbing heart 
of the young centurion ; and he, too, like Pilate, 
fled from the God-cursed city of Jewish mur- 
derers. One long fond embrace of holy love— 
one last adieu to the lovely grief-crushed Ro- 
man maiden—one long earnest gaze upon the 
deserted cross, where Jesus had died—and he 
was gone, none knew whither. 

A year almost had gone by, and the daughter 
of Pilate had disappeared from Jerusalem: 
some said to seek her father,who had fled to Rome. 

A year almost, and the feast of the Jewish 
passover was at hand. Thousands on thou- 
sands were hastening to Jerusalem from every 
quarter of Palestine, when one morning at early 
dawn, a rumor went thrilling through the heart 
of the great city, of a strange vision seen in the 
inner court of the holy temple. Mysterious 
whispers told of some new miracle, and every 
lane and street poured forth their living torrents 
into the great square areund the temple. 

The inner court of the mighty edifice was 
densely filled with wondering people, all hushed 
as death, and gazing upon a most strange 
phenomenon. 

There on the northern wall, between two giant 
columns, appeared in living colors, the terrible 
scene which, one year before, had been enacted 
on Mount Calvary—the Crucifixion ! 

There between the two thieves, nailed to the 
shameful cross, hung the bleeding Saviour. 

And there in front of the magic picture, brush 
in hand, and pale as marble, gazing up at the 
dying Jesus, kneels the first historical painter 
the world ever saw—Philetos, the Christian Jew ! 

There is a brief space of deathlike silence ; 
and then the wondering Jews are hurled aside, 
or trampled under foot, and fifty soldiers of the 
Roman guard rush into the court, tear the pic- 
ture from the wall, and bear it away, it is said, 
by the order of Herod, to grace the walls of the 
mighty Coliseum at Rome. 

Three years had rolled by, and the artist had 


wandered through every province which owned 
the Roman sway, searching everywhere in vain, 
for his lost Selema and his idol picture. 

One terrible winter's night, when the storm- 
king was abroad in his might, and the wild 
whirlwinds held mad revels along the rocky 
shores and above the sullen waters of the Da- 
nube, half frozen and perishing with hunger, the 
wanderer sought shelter in the lone solitary 
tower of Manconsuel. 

Faint and weary, the young seldier artist 
dragged his trembling limbs up the almost in- 
terminable stairs. Up—and up, until he seemed 
mounting to the very clouds. 

At length a vivid ray of light pierces the 
Cimmerian gloom, a deep manly voice falls upon 
his ear, and quivers through the air in the accents 
of agonized prayer. 

Slowly the young centurion advances, swings 
back the door; and as he enters the gloomy 
chamber, a most strange tableau is presented to 
his wondering gaze. There on the further side 
of the dim apartment, he beholds his darling 
creation—“ the Crucifixion !” 

And there, full in front of the picture, kneels 
the father and his child, Pontius Pilate and 
the beauteous Selema. He—the father, with 
sunken eyes, pallid cheeks, and upraised hands, 
pleading with the crucified Saviour for pardon. 
She—the angelic daughter, with arms close 
twined about her parent’s neck, seeks to soothe 
his troubled spirit. 

As the young Jewish painter enters the cham- 
ber, Pilate starts to his feet, raises the kneeling 
maiden from the floor, places her in the arms ef 
her lover, and then, like a howling demon, he 
wrenches the strong bars of the latticed window 
from their sockets ; and the next instant plung- 
es headlong into the black abyss. One long, 
wild, despairing yell rings out above the mid- 
night storm, and then all is still. 

Jerusalem's judge—he who had condemned 
the Saviour to death, has met his doom in the 
sweeping current of the dark rolling Danube. 

Philetos and his Roman bride afterwards 
founded the hamlet of the Glockner; and to 
this day their descendants, a community of Jew- 
ish Christians, inhabit the village. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
ODE TO COLUMBIA. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


wet 


Shout! daughter of freedom! thy slavery ’s o’er, 

The men that oppressed thee shall gall thee no more ; 
Wear the garment of triumph, arise thou and shine, 
For the splendor and brightness of noonday are thire. 


Now lift up thine eyes, look around thee and see 
How the world, in its wonder, is turning to thee ; 
For the nations that ages in darkness had lain, 

Have awoke to the light and are breaking their chain. 


A view of their greatness their courage has raised, 

As their light, and their hope, and their saviour thou ’rt 
praised ; 

From the ends of the earth, from the furthermost sea, 

They ascribe all the conquest and glory to thee. 


Even they who derided and set thee at naught, 

To acknowledge thy worth and to dread thee are brought ; 
And fondly would barter for friendship's return 

From those whom in earjer years they did spurn. 


Still, let not this view of thy prosperous state 
Wer blind thee to duties both arduous and great ; 
But remember the proud Babylonian’s* doom, 

Or thy sun now in splendor may set yet in gloom. 


* Nebuchadnezzar. 
St. Lowis, Mo., Dec., 1861. 


ANECDOTE OF MATTHEWS. 

The following anecdote is told of Matthews, 
the actor: It seems the great comedian sat oppo- 
site to a gentleman, on one occasion, at dinner, 
who, after using his tooth ews put it by the 
side of his plate, on seeing which his next neigh- 
bor took it up and did the same. Matthews 
was horrified, and said quietly, “I beg pardon, 
but do you know you are using that gentleman’s 
tooth pick?” “O, yes!” was the reply, and ina 
few moments he repeated the same trick. Mat- 
thews was now unable to contain himself, and 
shouted at the top of his voice, “Sir, do you 
know that you are using that gentleman’s tooth 

ick #” “ Well, sir, suppose I am, I mean to give 
ft back to him,” was the answer of the offended 
citizen.— Anecdotes of Actors. 


TO BE INVENTED. 

Among the things that are wanted by every- 
body is a substitute for pen and ink. It seems 
that a single instrument ought to perform the 
function, and that fluid ink may be dispensed 
with. Cannot some substance be found, simple 
or compound, that will make an indelible mark 
upon paper? Or cannot paper be so prepared, 


without great addition of expense, as to aid the 
purpose American. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} f 
THE DYING CHILD. 
A TRUTGH. 


BY MISS CHARL/TTS ALLEN. 


“ Dear mother!” exclaimed a sick little girl, 
As she feverish lay on the bed, 
“TI do no: think I shall ever get well, 
I have so much pain in my bead. 
And 0, if God takes me away from earth, 
Ana those that are dearest below, 
Think you he will love and kiss me, lixe you, 
Dearest mother, ray do you know?” 


“ God loves litt'e children,” came the reply, 
“ And guards them with holiest care ; 
He blesses them ell, and they surely go 
To heaven, and dwell with Him there.” 
“Then mother, I am not sfraid to die, 
Since you say [ shall live above, 
With all ‘he bright angels amid the sky, 
And feel that I have God's love. 


“ But I do not wish to leave you alone, 
And no one with you here to stay ; 
Then will you not go with me to heaven? 
Kind angels will show us the way.” 
“ My dear,”’ said the parent, “‘ when God sees fit 
To silence the pulse of my heart, 
I shall meet you above, my darling child, 
And never again from you part.” 
Boston, December, 1351. 


ADVANTAGES OF SELF-POSSESSION. 


A friend, who in his youth resided on the 
coast of Normandy, in France, for some time, 
informs us, that vipers in the gardens of that 
district used to be so common, as to give employ- 
ment to a distinct class of men, designated viper- 
catchers. He weli remembers their visiting his 
mother’s house, in their singular attire, equipped 
in large jack-boots and gauntlets of leather, to 
fortify them against the bite of the reptiles, with 
whom they weged war. An anecdote of a viper- 
catcher of this class may interest our readers. 
Having been employed to catch the reptiles, and 
sell them alive to parties who probably wished 
them for scientific purposes, the subject of our 
narrative was accustom< 4d, for security’s sake, to 

ut them over night in a small cask, adjoining 
his bed. On one occasion, however, in a fit of _ 
cacelessness, he omitted to secure the lid prop- 
erly. On awakiogin the morning, he found 
to his horror, that the reptiles, attracted by the 
warmth of his couch, had crawled into it, and lay 
twined across his legs and arms. Maintaining 
his self-possession, he lifted up his heart to God 
for succor, and without moving, called loudly 
on a woman, who slept in an adjoining apart- 
ment. Desiring her not to make any attempts 
to disengage the reptiles, he implored her earn- 
estly to heat with all despatch some milk, and 
noiselessly to bring it in a pan to the foot of his 
bed. She did so, and the reptiles attracted by 
its agreeable smell, gradually uncoiled them- 
selves and proceeded to lap it. They were then 
of course secured, and we presume it is needless 
to add, that the lid cf the cask was not again left 
unfastened.— NV. Y. Atlas. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


BY CHARLES H. sTEWART. 


Gay bird of gorgeous. golden hues! 
Thy home is ever bright ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy sight. 

Bright being of the upper deep, 
Speed on thy bright career; 

For none but mortals know to weep, 
And drop th’ repent nt tear! 


Wilt sweep the air forevermore, 
Through ambient skies away, 

Thou shunner of the toiling earth, 
Thou scorner of her clay? 

No! when thy transient iife is fled, 
Thy eye bas lost its gleam, 

Thy being then’s forever dead 
And vanished like a dicam! 


And when thy arial paradise 
Has set in endless night, 

There ’s none beyond yon azure skies 
More beautitul and bright ; 

But if awhile earth keeps me here, 
Some futare hour I[’Li rise 

On brighter wings, to skies more clear, 
A child of Paradise! 

Washington, D. C., Dec , 1361. 


THE OTTER IN INDIA. 


We passed a row of no less than nine or ten 
—_ and beautiful otters, tethered with straw 
collars and long strings to bamboo stakes on the 
bank. Some were swimming about at the full 
extent of their strings, or laying half in and half 
out of the water; others were rolling themselves 
in the sun on the sand-banks, uttering a shrill 
whistling noi-e, as if in play. 1 was told that 
most of the fishermen in this neighborhood kept 
one or more of these animals, who were almost 
astame as dogs, and of great use in fishing, 
sometimes driving the shoals in‘o the nets, 
sometimes bringing out the larger fish with their 
teeth —Heber’s Journal. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BARRACKS AT KUTAYA, THE PLACE OF KOSSUTRH’S IMPRISONMENT. 


BARRACKS AT KUTAYA. 

Above we present our readers with a view of 
the place of imprisonment, the Barracks at Ku 
taya, where Kossuth was so long con‘ined. kv- 
erything relating to this patriot assumes an ex- 
traordinary degree of interest, and we seize tp on 
every circumstance within our reach to p'e3:at 
to the readers of the Companion, known; the 
universal curiosity and sympathy that exist in 
the public mind concerning the Hungarian 
chief. Kossuth occupied the apartments over 
the barrack gate; and, with his companions in 
exile, employed his time in laying out as a gar- 
den the ground allowed them for exercise. 
There his hours were spent in study, and, with 
Johnson’s Dictionary and Shakspeare for guides, 
he taught himself such English as the people 
have heard from him since. In October, 1850, 
Kossuth was visited, at Kutaya, by Mr. David 
Urquhart, M. P. for Stafford; Mr. Algernon 
Massengberd ; Rigaldi, whom Lamartine calls 
he greatest improvisatore that has ever appear- 


ed; and the author of the “ Kevelations of Rus- 
sia,” in whose yacht they went. They remained 
at Kutaya a month. There were threats from 
Austria of occupying the Moldavian provinces 
of Turkey if the Hungarians were liberated ; but, 
on the 22d of August, Suliman Bey came to 
Kossuth, announced his freedom, kissed his 
hand, and said: “ Go; you will find friends ey- 
erywhere now. Do not forget those who were 
friends when you had but few.” On the Ist of 
September, Kossuth left Kutaya, by way of 
Spetzia, Marseilles and Lisbon, and reached 
England on the 29th of October. The sympa- 
thy of the English people became enlisted, and 
memorials were signed calling upon the govern- 
ment to interfere for their liberation. The 
United States sent their steamer Mississippi to 
convey him to America, but desirous of meet- 
ing with friends there, he availed himself of a 
less public demonstration, and preferred to em- 
bark in the Humboldt for New York, where, ere 
this sheet reaches the eye he will have arrived. 


NEW IRON BRIDGE IN JAMAICA. 

The engraving below gives a fine view of this 
elegant iron bridge that has lately been erect- 
ed across the Martha Brae river, about two 
miles eastward of the town of Falmouth, in the 
north of the island of Jamaica, in the place of 
a@ wooden structure, which for some time has 
been greatly dilapidated, and a source of con- 
stant expense to the parish of Trelawney, in re- 
pairs. The new bridge has a clear span of 162 
feet, and is divided into a carriage-way 17 feet 
wide, and two foot-ways each 4 feet 6 inches 
wide. It is supported by four chains, resting on 
a cast-iron tower 16 feet high, the foundations of 
which are on screw-piles. The total cost of 
erection, including approaches, will be about 
£3000, one half of which is advanced by a vote 
of the House of Assembly, and the other half by 
the parish of Trelawney. It is constructed on 
Dredge’s taper principle, from the designs of 
Messrs. Dredge & Stephenson, London; and 


Blayney W. Walsh, Kingston, Jamaica. 


VIEW OF THE IRON BRIDGE OVER THE MARTHA BRAE RIVER, JAMAiVa. 


CHARACTER OF A LOCOMOTIVE. 


People who may see a locomotive tearing up 
and down the land at a gait ot forty miles toan 
hour—making the very earth groan beneath its 
- tread, and the heavens themselves rever- 

te with its fearful clatter—scaring nature 
with its unearthly din, and frightening all crea- 
tion from its propriety, almost—people who 
only see it in its terrible activity have no idea 
what eminently social virtues it is endowed 
with. This is their public character. ‘Their 
private one is another affair. Now and then 
one of these huge monsters, in whose iron bow- 
els slumber more than a thousand giant power, 
comes up and stands under our window, and 
smokes away as gently as the most exemplary 
cooking stove, its huge steam pipes singing a 
strain as soft and as dulcet as the most amiable 
tea-kettle, and its lungs of steel breathing as 
sweetly as an infant in its slambers. But the 
demon of power is there. Letany one but pinch 
his ears, and no venerable spinster cat spit 
more fiercely; let him gripe those iron hands, 
and the pipes which were tuned to so soft a 
strain, send forth a yell as if heaven and earth 
were coming together—N. H. Telegraph. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“ The Forged Note, or the Scheming Mother’s Mistake,” 
astory, by Sytvanus Coss Ja. 
wee Romance on Shipboard,” a fine story, by Anne T. 
BUR. 
“ The Clandestine Marriage,”’ a story, by Mrs. ELipvaLetT 


“ The Concealed Bank Note,” a story, by Gzo. CANNING 


“ A Sketch of Humor.” by Uncts Tosy. 

“An Accompaniment for a Bouquet,” verses, by Wm. 
T. 
The Evening Beil,” lines, by Epwarp J. 
“The Forget Me-Not ” verses, by Annrz Souruooma. 
“To a Departed Spirit,” lines. by Owzn G. WaaaeEn. 
“My Wish,” verses, by A. Haypan. 
December,” lines, by E. Curtiss Hine, U. 8 N. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall it a group of heads representing perfect 
of eleven of the most distinguished of the exiled 
Hangarians of Kossuth’s party, who arrived in advance of 
him at New York. We are indebted for the likenesses to 
the daguerreotype establishment of Meade & Brothers, 
No 288 Broadway, New York. 
A of Kororarika Beach, on the Bay of Islands, 
80 called, in New Zealand. An interesting sketch. 
A five and cb ristic picture wil] be given, repre- 
Zealand tribes called a 
Peace 


Also a fall length portrait of a warrior chief of the same 
race of people, belonging to the Bay of Island tribes. 

A series of very beautiful and original engravings of 
scenes in Havana and Cuba generaliy, which we have 
got _ at much expense and trouble, representing char- 
acteristic views of this beautiful and peculiar gem of the 
American Archipelago This will be one of the finest 
series of connected pictures we bave yet given. 

A view giving a group of Chinese offic-rs, mandarins, 
and high men of the S&mpire of the Brother of the Sun. 

A fac simile of the sword once belonging to Napoleon 
and now preserved at Windsor Castle. ‘ 

A fine and accurate view of the city of Valparaiso, in 
South America, the great seat of Chilian commerce. 

A view of the State House of Wisconsin, a very 
accurate sketch of this piece of Western tecture, 
crowded out of a former number. 

A scene fepresenting the late wreck of the ship “ Uni- 

o, N. itn the resc of paesen; by the 
brig Harriet of Bordeaux. 


Gieason’s Picrortan Drawine Room 
Comeanion.—This elegant weekly continues to 
come regularly to us. What we have heretofore 
said in praise of the Companion holds good of 
the present issues. We wonder that a project 
80 extensive, and at once so expensive, can be 
so well sustained by the publisher. We pro- 
nounce the Pictorial Drawing-Koom Compan- 
ion, without qualification, the most elegant 
illustrated sure pees in this or any other 
country —Troy Weekly Times. 


Quick —A message from Paris to England 
and an answer returned in a minute and a half, 
was lately achieved by the submarine telegraph, 
and it is enough to take away your breath to 
hear of it. Ariel’s “girdle ronnd the earth in 
forty minutes” will soon be “slow.” 


Costume.—The women of one of the prov- 
inces of Austria, through which Bayard Taylor 
passed, wear skirts which just reach to the knee, 
and they either go barelegged or wear hussar 
boots. 


Tne Dare.—At a concert recently, at the 
conclusion of the song, “ There’s a good time 
coming,” a country farmer got up and exclaimed, 
“ Mister, you couldn’t fix the date, could you ?” 


Important Dxorsion.—A Philadelphia court 
has decided that a landlady has a right to 
get rid of a boarder who does not pay, by 
sprinkling his bed with cow itch. 


Wuatine Freet—The latest advices from 
the Sandwich Islands represent the prospects of 
the whaling fleet somewhat better than in the 
early part of the season. 


Oop Stritz.—The ladies of Paris are trying 
the fashion of short waists and narrow skirts 
once more—the dresses of our grandmothers. 


Heaps.—In the 2d Municipality of 
New Orleans, night of 19th ult., eight watchmen 
on duty were found asleep. 


AMIABLE WEAKNESSES. 

In studying human nature it is exceedingly 
agreeable to contemplate the tender, melting 
charity with which every man regards his own 
vices and faults. The same act which would be 
crime in another, is merely a “weakness” in 
himself; and in nine cases out of ten he will in- 
sist upon its being an “amiable weakness.” 

“ The faults of our with freedom we blame, 

Bat we tax not ves though we practise the same.” 
Nay, we not only “tax not ourselves” for these 
faults, but even plume ourselves upon them. 

“ At least, your vartchip,” said to the judge 
the man who was cenvicted of beating his wife 
(vide Sam Weller’s Reports), “at least, your 
vurtchip, your vartchip will confess it vos a 
amiable weakness.” 

Mr. Horatio Softenough is a very nice young 
gentleman, as very nice young ladies say, with 
nice curling hair, and silky mustache, and pretty 
pale cheeks, who dresses to the point of perfec 
tion, polkas and schottishes divinely, and drives 
@ very stylish turn out He has no money, but 
he is very extravagant, and always forgets to 
pay his debts; that’s his “amiable weakness.” 
Mr. Slumpy, on the other hand, despises Soft- 
enough for his commercial dishonesty He al- 
ways pays his way, doesn’t owe a man a dollar, 
never had a note protested, his word is good as 
gold, etc. But Mr. Slumpy “looks upon the 
wine when it is red within the cup,” and fre- 
quently comes home in a state of obliviousness, 
misteking his neighbor’s door for his own, and 
in endeavoring to avoid the thoroughfares, falls 
into impracticable areas, making unpleasant re- 
marks to watchmen, and doing various other 
naughty and highly reprehensible things. All 
the world thinks his conduct exceedingly wrong, 
but Mr. Slumpy confesses only to an “amiable 
weakness.” 

Mr. Pepper is a very worthy citizen, but he 
will fly into a passion on the slightest provoca- 
tion. He has been up for assault before the 
police court times innumerable, and has been 
mulcted in very heavy fines and costs. Every- 
body, including Mrs. Pepper, declares that he is 
a perfect Turk ; but Pepper himself is not aware 
that there is anything extraordinary in his con- 
duct; he merely calls himself a little hasty, and 
thus he qualifies his “ weakness.” 


own foibles in the light that others see them. 
This obliquity has ever been deplored by sages, 
and the “ know thyself” has been the injunction 
of the philosophers of every country, as it was 
the prayer of the Scottish bard : 
“©, wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursils as ithers see us 

Frae mony an evil it would free us.”’ 

It is, however, some consolation to us purblind 
mortals, that, however obtuse our perceptions are 
of our deficiencies, there are always plenty of 
good-natured friends to tell us of them. What 
we want is the grace to believe their assertions, 
and to listen to their admonitions. 


WEBSTER CONVENTION. 

This meeting, which took place in Faneuil 
Hall—the Cradle of Liberty—a few days since, 
was the occasion of much spirit and expression 
of party feeling. It was a meeting of the friends 
of Mr. Webster, who desired by this demonstra- 
tion to exhibit their feclings as it regarded his 
nomination for the next presidency. The most 
eloquent speaker on the occasion was Rufus 
Choate; but there were many very fine speeches 
made, avd the convention adopted a series of 
resolutions, and prepared an address for general 
circulation. Old Faneuil never looked more 
lively and spirited, and our artist has done the 
subject fall jusiice on page 520. 


Istanp or Cusa—The editor, having re- 
sided in Havana, and possessing unusual facili 
ties for the acquirement of information relating 
to this gem of the Autilles, will lecture before 
such Lyceums or Societies as desire it, in the 
vicinity of Boston, during the winter. 


Quicx.—A package of gold dust was deliv- 
ered in Liverpool in less than thirty seven days 
from San Francisco, having been taken to New 
York by Vanderbilt’s line, via Nicaragua. 


Mos1cat.—Ossian E. Dodge offers a prize of 
$300 for the best hamorous song—covering about 
eight pages of manuscript—introducing from 
four to eight personages. 


Trus.—By good nature, half the miseries of 


So runs the world away! Few men see their | 


human life may be assuaged. 


VISIT TO JAPAN. 

The Hamburg brig Rose, Capt Anderson, on 
a trip from Singapore to this port, met with a 
severe typhoon, was disabled and obliged to put 
into the nesrest port for repairs. This happened 
to be one of the islands of Japan. Captain 
Anderson states that the name of the village is 
Nipaking, and this visit of a foreign vessel is 
believed to be the first ever made to that place. 
Of this, however, it would be impossible to state 
with accuracy. * 

No sooner had Captain Anderson dropped 
anchor than his vessel was surrounded by three 
hundred Japanese boats, which guard was kept 
up, with alternate relicf, unti! he sailed from the 
harbor. After some little difficulty he was al- 
lowed to go singly on shore, when an escort of 
sixty men conducted him with great watchfal- 
ness a short distance through the principal 
street. On landing he found all the marta and 
public places closed, although while leaving his 
vessel he had seen extensive market places 
thrown open, and sn appearance of animated 
trade going on. Everything presented a blank 
wall to him, and he was not permitted to gratity 
his curiosity in the slightest particular. Yet he 
was treated with great respect and kindness, and 
furnished with sixty men to prosecute repairs 
on his vessel. 

The population of Nipaking he estimates at 
25,000 souls. A very large police force was 
constantly on duty, and during his stay three or 
four thousand from a neighboring island (proba- 
bly sent for by the authorities of Nipasing) ar- 
rived, who kept diligent watch on the strangers. 
In their treatment of him, they were reserved 
and courteous, and evidently desirous to hasten 
his departure from their shores. When his ves- 
sel was ready for sea, they accepted a trifling 
amount of goods in payment for their labor, and 
without pushing investigations further he left 
the place. 

Nipaking is represented to be a safe and con- 
venient harbor, and the city presents a bustling 
and animated appearance. 


Guieason’s Pictor1aL Companion.—This 
truly elegant weekly graces our table, and fully 
sustains the exalted ition which is every- 
where accorded to it. In the new field of litera- 
ture, the generous and enterprising publisher is 
without a rival; and the superior and discrimi- 
nating judgment which marks all his plans, 
cannot fail to be most gratifying to his liberal 
mind, and profitable to his purse. It is worth 
more than any magazine in the country; its 
engravings ot places of note, its illustrations of 
home pictures, are both splendid and invaluable. 
It is an ornament to the library of a student; a 
gem of art to grace a centre-table ; an appropri- 
ate gift to your lady love; and a gem in a lit- 
erary way whose perusal will always be profita- 
ble. In regard to neatness and typographical 
execution, it may be styled a model for the 
world ; while its famed contributors are of those 
whose very names are a gaarantee of their abil- 
ity. It is announced that the next volume, 
which commences upon the first of January 
next, will excel even the present—artists of ce- 
lebrity are engaged, and it will be printed upon 
white satin surface paper during the entire year, 
together with other features which will aJd to 
its many claims upon popular support. Terms 
—$3 a year, invariably inadvance. F. Gleason, 
proprietor, Museum building, Tremont street, 
Boston.— Democrat, Doyleston, Pa. 


Caartestown Navy Yarp.—About 50 more 
mechanics and their workmen were discharged 
from the yard on Saturday week, in consequence 
of decreasing work. The new clipper ship Hoog- 
ly, recently Jaunched from Hall's shipyard in 
East Boston, is now in the dry dock, coppering. 
The new U. S. propellor Princeton will not go 
round to Baltimore to take in her machinery, 
but it will be brought hither by the contractors 
who built it. 


A coop Ipea—Franklin and Blackstone 
squares, in Boston, are being ornamented by the 
planting therein of throe hundred trees. 


Br caREFUL.—Two young children have been 
burnt to death by their clothes taking fire, within 
a few days, in this city. 


Votuminovus —The catalogue of the World’s 
Fair is for sale in three handsome octavo vol- 
ames, profusely decorated. 


Lares Nomeer—Twenty thousand persons 
have ascended to the top of Bunker Hill Monu 
ment within the past year. 


VERY WELL —Tne American Messenger 
says that the Maine liquor law is a “liquid fire 
annihilator.” 


Tu thie city, by Rev. Mr. Bosworth. Mr. Robert B. Syl- 
vester of Hanover. to Mire Martha A. Coates 

By Rev A. L. Stone, Mr David Moulton to Miss Eliza- 
beth Doe. 

By Rev. Dr. Adama, Mr Edward P. Bprague, of Hart- 
ford, Vt., to Miss Elen D. Freeman. 

By Rev. Dr Vinton, Mr. Thomas M. Lay, of Hartford, 
Ct., to Miss Anna J. Dunn. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale. Mr. George W. Grouard to Miss Car- 
oline W. Cook, of Salem. 

At Cambridge. by Rev. N. Hoppin, Mr. Francie L. 
Batchelder to Miss Susan C. Foster. . 

At Conway, vy Rev. Mr. Adome, Mr. Charles hy. Forbes, 
of Boston, to Miss liza A. Field. 

At New Ipswich, N. H.. by Kev. Samuel Lee, Mr. Cha’s. 
W. Tufts, cf Duvkirk N. Y., to Miss Zliza Ann Mara 

At San Francisco, Mr. Lieweiyn Thrift, of Virgia?, to 
Miss Almira T. Porter, of Boston. 


In this city, Mrs. Betsey Gleason, 78; Miss Sarah C. 
Vilno, 18: Mr. Nathan T. Coolitge, 33; Mrs. Sarah Hoop- 
er, 73, Mrs Ann H. Fanning. 86; Mrs. M C. Kirmys, 22; 
Mr. #rancis Lecompte, 45; Mre. Aves Walcott, 74; Mr. 
*imeon Ford, 77. 

At East Boston, Robert E., eldest child of Mr. Edward 
Miffien 5 years. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Betsey Howard, 64. 

Mrs. Anna Uorey, 68; Mrs. Susan Kal- 
nar, 27. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Lewis F. Pupp, 67. 

At Malden, Mr. David Grover, 25. 

At Melrose, Mr. Jeremiah G. Paine, 17. 

At Portiand, M»., Mr. James H D Eston, printer, 29. 

At Roch-ster, N.Y , Mrs. Lucy H. Cnamberiaia, 70. 

At B-if.s*. Me., Mr. Coarles Tilden, 83. 

At Panama, Mr. James H Oilier, of this city, printer, 56. 

At California, Mr. Bepjawin Cross, of this city. 


A SPLENDIG PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Comparion, 


A Record of the beautifu and useful in Ari 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most eie- 
gant and available form, a week!r literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
in ite design. te pages 
contain views of every populous city in the wn world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the an kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is ted on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an el t specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and ilius- 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue oy hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respeeted and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:---invariably in Advance. 


1 subscriber, foar months, e #1 00 
3 . . 9 00 
16 28 00 


(> One copy of the Fiaa oF oun Union, and one copy 
of the PricrorniaL DRAwine-Room CoMPANION, one year, 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
on the above terms. 

(>> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, stil! not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affe: to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense of interest- 
ing reading. 

(> The Dearivc-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the pericdical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

¥. GLEASON, Boston, Masa. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadel . 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 4 and 5 North St., Baltimors. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Det: cit. 
B. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th & Chemut Sts., St. Louis 


(G™ Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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CLERCON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-BOOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
COSMAR AND MIDA. 


BY HERMAN H. HEATH. 


T was midsummer in Persia. Along the 

coast of the great Southern ocean the hot 
winds had prevailed for many days; man and 
beast had sheltered themselves within their 
abodes and recesses to escape its terrible infiu- 
ences. But now, for the first time for these 
many days, the cool wind sprang up, and came 
wafting fresh life from the happy islands far 
away in the deep sea. Never came breezes more 
refreshing and gracious, for man had begun to 
languish, and the vegetable world commenced 
to give signs of blight and death. 

Brightly Cynthia's light beamed beauty down, 
and with the freshness of the evening air came 
forth the people from their forced confinements, 
to inhale the moving gale. Lightly the gentle 
swell of the ocean broke upon the lit-up shore, 
while ever and anon the flashing scales of some 
happy dolphin or other of the finny tribe, leaped 
from beneath the deep blue wave in token, seem- 
ingly, of his joy. 

Among the thousands who wandered forth to 
enjoy the happy hours of that luxurious night, 
were Cosmar and Mida. Cosmar was a poor 
youth, whose father dwelt upon the banks of the 
river which flowed by the town and entered the 
ocean, and belonged to the possessions of the 
father of Mida, who was a man of noble origin 
and chief satrap of the province. As may be 
readily imagined, the great dispa'ity of stations 
rendered the meetings of the youthful pair in- 
frequent, and then clandestine. Cosmar was a 
tall, brave and daring youth: much loved of all 
who knew him, for his noble heart and high 
spirit. Mida, the pride of her father's house, 
was of the true Persian cast of beauty—rich 
brown, tinged with mellow vermilion, with eyes 
large, blae and liquid, and pure as the ocean 
which rolled near their pathway. 

Alone wandered Cosmar and Mida; they 
rambled far away from the gaze and interraption 
of others, as all true lovers do. ‘ihey had no 
heed for time—love wasted away their hours 
Without consciousness, and ere they were aware, 


the night had far waned, and the moon was de- 
scending the far western scene. The first cause 
for thought of return was the growing darkness 
of the forest around them. 


But, too intent had been the lovers in their 
pure devotion, for either of them to remember 
the sinuous path whence they had come, and 
Cosmar became bewildered. 

“Fear not, gentle Mida,” said he, “I shall 
bring thee safely to thy home—I know these va- 
rious walks, but am momentarily lost; sit down 
upon the turf, while I bethink myself;” and he 
pointed to the mossy root of a banyan tree, 
which was elevated from the earth. 


“Ah Cormar,” said Mida, “thou hast done 
wrong to woo me thus so far—I had not cared 
but for fear my absence from my rather’s house 
will cause alarm, and then, O Cosmar, what will 
he—” and Mida burst into tears. 

“I know, fall well, what anger I shall meet 
from thy father; but think not now but how we 
may avoid so sad a thing” 

“ Bat, Cosmar, thou wilt be killed, if found 
with me; my father’s anger would be aroused, 
and he would slay thee. Cosmar, thou mast 
leave me here alone, and I will endeavor to 
trace my way homeward Then thou wilt not 
be discovered—and I will say I wandered too 
far alone, and became lost. Go, Cosmar.” 


“Nay, gentle Mida, I cannot leave thee thus 
exposed, even to save myself. Besides I care 
not that thou shalt oblige thyself to speak a 
false thing to spare my life. I will stay with 
thee, and protect thee till I bring thee home 
safely.” 

“Thou sayest, to spare thy life; thy life is 
mine, and hence I would do this to spare it to 
me. Then thou shalt go—else I must be dis- 
pleased.” 

“Tis hard and ungenerous to do so, Mida— 
for I brought thee hither, and I should see that 
thou art safe returned. But as I love thee, I 
obey—for thy displeasure I never can endure. 
Farewell, Mida, I much fear thy strength to 
bear thee through this darkness which is coming 
on.” 

“ Nay, fear not, avd farewell; for I will hast- 
en, and perchance regain the palace ere aught is 
known within its walls—farewell.” 


And the lovers parted, after a fond and long 


embrace, without the utterance of another 
word. 

The scene is changed. The palace of Terzah 
had for hours been in wild commotion, for the 
absence of Mida was known to the household, 
and had been communicated to the father. Ter- 
zah was in a paroxysm of frenzy, and summoned 
all his house to attend him on the search. Sus- 
picion fell upon young Cosmar; and Terzah 
breathed direful vengeance upon the youth and 
his life, as, at the head of followers, he threaded 
the mages of the extensive wooded plains. 

At length, dividing his companions into small 
groups, he dispatched them each in various di- 
rections, whilst, with one or two faithful ones, 
he pursued another course. By some accident, 
however, Terzah became separated from his lat- 
ter companions, and found himself alone. Al- 
ready had the moon gone far done in the west, 
and from the haze which had begun to gather 
over the still ocean, the light was nearly ob- 
secured. It may be supposed that Terzah was 
left to himself about the time that Cosmar and 
Mida parted. But he heeded not his lone con- 
dition, although he wore costly robes and jew- 
els; the same he had worn in state during the 
evening, until, entering a circular hollow, whose 
foliage was more dense than any other, he be- 
thought himself of his he]pless condition. 

At this very moment, Terzah had reason to 
regret the absence of his guard, for he espied, 
lurking behind a tall fir tree, one of his slaves, 
who had followed his footsteps, and whom he 
well knew meditated evil against him. The 
slave was an envious dog, who had been chas- 
tised by order of Terzah, and now the moment 
of revenge bad arrived. Starting from his 
place of concealment as soon as he was assured 
of his discovery by his master, the slave rushed 
with impetuous fury upon Terzah, with uplifted 
dagger. It was s moment of awfal peril for 
Terzah, for he was wholly unarmed. But for- 


tune had willed it otherwise than that the mis- 
erable slave should be revenged ; and at the in- 
stant the dark arm of the assassin was about to 
descend to give the fatal blow to Terzah, the 
powerfal hand of Cosmar seized it, and hurled 
the slave to the earth with such force that a low 
groan only escaped him, and he was dead. 
Upon examination, it was found that his dagger 
had fallen under him, and the steel intended for 
his master had pierced him through from side to 
side. A moment’s surprise and silence ensued, 
ere Terzah spake. 

“ Who is this, that thus hath saved the life of 
Terzah‘” he inquired, as be looked first at the 
noble form of Cosmar, and then at the prostrate, 
bleeding corpse of the slave. 

“T em Cosmar—your servant,” he answered, 
with a low obeisance. 

“ Ha, is it thou—is it thou* Where is my 
daughter—my daughter? Speak, boy; for 
though I am angered with thee, yet I cannot 
now kill thee, as I would have done an hour 
since! Speak, boy; where hast thou bestowed 
my child ?” 

Cosmar hesitated but for a moment. His 
noble heart disdained to speak a falsehood for 
his life—yet he thought of Mida, and the pure 
intention of her intended tale, that she had 
wandered away alone. The hesitation of Cos- 
mar was at end, and he answered Terzah thus: 

“ Tiry daughter, noble Terzah, I left an hour 
since. She bade me leave her, that she might 
reach her home alone, and that my life might 
be spared; she fearing, were you to know how 
far our love had carried us away, that you 
would kill me.” 

“T bave heard of the love that thou bearest 
for my lovely daughter, Cosmar, and I have 
heard that she loveth thee. Tell me, dost thou 
love her purely—and are all thy desires of 
righteous growth ?” 

“They are, most noble Terzah—I would die 
a thousand deaths for her or thee.” 

“Thou arta noble youth at heart, Cosmar; 
or thou never wouldst have raised thy arm to 
save my life, when thou knewest that my anger 
was against thee so heavily; for I had sworn to 
kill thee—not less for daring to love Mida, than 
for carrying her thus away, base born as thou 
art.” 

“ Forgive me, noble Terzah—I could not help 
my love for Mida. We loved when we were 
infants.” 

“°T is true, thy mother nursed Mida when she 
was a babe—and thou wert but a little child.” 

“ We loved then—we have more loved ever 
since. Forgive, noble Terzah—forgive!” 

“ Thou art forgiven, boy. Not only art thou 


forgiven, but for thy nobleness of heart, and thy 
truthfalness, thou art hereafter mine adopted 
son. This, too, because thou savedst my life 
from yon weltering slaye. And, for thy love of 
Mida, and her love for thee, thou art chosen for 
her love over all the noble youths of Persia.” 


Cesmar would have fallen at the feet of Ter- 
zah, but was restrained; and at that moment a 
band of the household of Terzah came up, bear- 
ing the pale and trembling Mida. She feared 
to meet her dread father; more, because the 
change of affairs just recorded was then un- 
known to the maiden. 

Pressing forward to crave pardon of Terzah, 
and to appease his wrath, what was her terror to 
behold Cosmar standing before her father. Fall- 
ing prostrate at the feet of Tersah, and clasping 
his knees, she begged the life of Cosmar. 


“Harm not him, noble Terzah ! ’t was I, was 
I, who have been to blame. Believe me, he is 
innocent of harm.” 

Astonished at what he saw, Terzah bade 
Mida rise. 

“See yonder fallen slave ; he fell by Cosmar’s 
hand, just as he aimed a dagger at my breast. 
But for that, yon youth might now be dead. 
But Mida, he is noble, truthful and brave, and 


loveth thee more than will ever other man. I 
see by thy eyes, that thou hast him in thy heart. 
But dost thou love the low-born youth, my 
daughter ?” 

“ Yea, noble Terzah,” cried Mida, “ yea, frem 
the fall depth of my soul.” 

“Step hither, Cosmar; give me thy hand.” 
and taking one of Cosmar’s and one of Mida’s 
hands, he joined them, saying: “Son and 
daughter, be one hereafter, from the morrow; 
for I bind thee by the blood of yon traitor, by 
the trathfalness of Cosmar, and by the great and 
holy love which ye possess for each other.” 

Then the company took their way to the 
palace. 

The [following night, the same generous south 
wind fanned the parched shore of Persia, that 
had wooed Cosmar and Mida forth; the same 
glorious moon shone down upon earth and sea, 
as it had done the night previous. The low 
swell of the great ocean brake, as before, gently 


upon the pearly shore; but they all wooed not 
forth Cosmar and Mids as upon the evening be- 
fore. For the palace was lighted brightly, the 
windows were thrown open and the doors were 
unclosed, and the low winds trembled through 
these, giving coolness and freshness to a brilliant 
company. Sweet music, also, was heard to 
issue forth in strains of melodiousness. Within, 
too, were hundreds of joyous faces, and there 
were happy greetings all around. There may 
have been some strangers who were ignorant, at 
first, of the doings in the palace ; but they could 
not have been so for a long time, as a herald, ere 
the moon passed meridian, had proclaimed the 
happy nuptials of Cosmar and Mida. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
ABSENCE. 


BY JOMN HB. TAYLOR. 


If in absence I were forgot— 

If lapse of time destroy the tie 
That binds the heart to one dear spot— 
I then should wish that I might die 
Ere I could know that those I joved— 
Because with them I could not be; 
Because from them eo far removed— 
Alas! bad ceased to think of me! 


But tis not so; no, God forbid! 
I’ve that for which I wish to live, 
Of which I would not be thus rid 
For all that worlds on worlds could give. 
°T is simply this :—that those so loved— 
Although with them I cannot be; 
Although from them so far removed— 
. Yet still, O still, they think of me. 
Philadelphia, Dec., 1851. 


INACTIVITY. 


Aniile man is always a disappointed man ; 
he is ever complaining of his misfortunes, he 
sinks in despondency, because he is sunk in neg- 
ligence and sloth. ‘The active scenes of lite 
must present themselves to him in their trae 
coloring, but are tinged with many a dark and 
melancholy hue. Sentimentalism and morbid 
sensibility, so often the bane of manly qaaiities, 
find no welcome in the bosom of the man whose 
high aims are gratified in the prospect of re- 
sponsible exertion. The primeval paradise was 


not sufficiently fair, to make its inhabitants - 


y without occupation. Man could rot be 
of greene blessing than useful em- 
ployment. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE DYING SHEPHERD. 


BY ELLEN ALICS MORIABTY. 


“Tam dying,” eald the shepherd, 
Sinking back upon the bed ; 
“ Bre the morning dawneth, Maggie, 
Thy Jamie will be dead. 
Creep closer to me, darling, 
Twine your arms around my neck, 
And press your fair young cheek to mine, 
The sunbeam on @ wreck ; 
Thus let me lie within the arms 
That clasped me oft with pride; 
While deeth deprived of terror seems, 
When felt at thy dear side. 


“ Dost thou think, my own dear Maggie, 
When I woved thee in the glen; 
And I, elate with love's young pride, 

Was happiest of men? 
Dost thou think, my own dear Maggie, 
When I hailed thee as my bride, 

Of the many happy wedded days, 
That I passed, love, at your side? 
Dost thou think, my own dear Maggie, 
That I soom be from your arms, 

With that heavy covering over me, 
That never, never warms? 

Then make, when kneeling to your God 
In your petitions, room 

For one kind prayer for him, my Mag, 
Who sleeps within the tomb. 


“ And will you think, my own dear Mag, 
Of Jamie you have lost, 
When the churchyard, where his form is laid, 
Is by your footsteps crossed ? 
Ah' listen to old Tray, my Mag, 


His bow'ing tells me true, 


They ‘re making me a house, my Mag, 
A drear house without you. 

A dimuess clouds my sight, Mag, 
I rcarce can see thy face ; 

But with my spirit s eyes, Mag, 
Each fond, cear glance I trace. 

Death ’s f.lding up my senses, Mag, 
And etills my life biood’s flow ; 

But thy fond love will help me through 
My weary spirit’s throe,”” 

Boston, December, 1551. 


ANT PLAGUE IN GRENADA. 

Their numbers were so immense as to cover 
the road for several miles, and so crowded in 
many places, that the prints of horses’ feet were 
distinctly marked against them till filled up by 
thesurrounding multitudes. ‘They made bridges 
across large and rapid rivers with the dead 
bodies of their comrades. Every kind of cold 
victuals, all species of vermin, particularly rats, 
and even the sores of the negroes were exposed 
to their attacks. A premium of £20,000 was 
offered to the discoverer of any effectual method 
of destroying them, and the principal means em- 
ployed were poison and fire. By mixing arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate with animal substances, 
myriads were destroyed, and the slightest tasting 
of poison rencered them +o outrageous as to de- 
stroy one another. Lines of red hot charcoal 
were laid in their way, to which they crowded 
in such numbers as to extinguish it with their 
bodies; and holes full of fire were dug in the 
cane grounds, which soon were extinguished by 
heaps of dead. But while the nest3 remain un- 
disturbed, new progenies appeared as numerous 
as ever, and the only effectual check which they 
received was from the destructive hurricane, 
which by tearing up altogather, or so loosening 
the roots of the plants where they nestled as to 
admit the rain, almost extirpated the whole race. 
From Mon'gomery Martin's Listory of the British 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LINES TO A BETROTHED. 


BY A. ANDERSON. 


May Heaven bless thee while thy spirit bows, 
And breathes in stillness love’s most holy vows; 
And ever firm as heaven’s high arch above, 
Remain thy truth, devotion, trust and love. 


Mey Heaven bless thee/and around thee cast 
Bright beams of joy{that shall thy lifetime last ; 
And strew, with liberal hand fo’er life's dark way, 
fade away. 
May Heaven bless thee and thy chosen one, 
And keep you safe till life’s short race ie run ; 
And then may angels on each brow entwine 
Immortal wreaths, bestewed by God divine. 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec., 1861. 


IDLENESS. 


Idleness is the nursery of crime. It is that 
prolific germ of which all rank and poisonous 
vices are the fruits. It is the source of tempta- 
tion. Itis the field where ‘the enemy sows 
tares while men sleep.” Could we trace the 
history of a large class of vices we should find 
that they originate from the want of employ- 
ment, and are brought in to supply its place. 


Bright is the beautiful land of our birth, 
The home of the homeless all over the earth. 
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PICTORIAL BEATING ROOM COMPANION. 


VOLUME SECOND. 

We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing-Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
in a style of beauty and magnificence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 


fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
expressly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most important im- 
provement. In addition to this, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
eleetrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letter-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece of enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 
a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautiful 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but now that 
we have the experience, and have obtained the 
services of some of the best European and 
American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 


public with the result in volume second. 


We have demonstrated to the public the 
actual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bound. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 
them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 


upon our efforts. We shall not only continue to 


give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parts of 
Europe and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 
and amuse; and our second volume will also 
contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European marts of note and 


celebrity. In short, the pictorial department of 

the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 

save that we shall improve largely on the past, 

both in the artistic character of the engra 

and the printing. 
We shall continue to give the same large 

amount of original matter from the pens of the 


best American writers; and the same strict re- 


gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculcates. In short, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 
have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


CASTOR OIL FOR LIGHT, 


A recent number of the Jacksonville ([llinois) 
Journal says it may not be generally known by 
the public that castor oil is better for lamps than 
sperm or lard oil, which is the fact. Some years 
since, when this oil was cheaper than either of 
the ethers, the editors of that paper used it in 
their parlor lamps, much pleased with the re- 
sult; it gives a white, clear, and beautiful light, 
and does not clog the wicks. It sells in Illinois 
at one dollar a gallon. 


Hatcuine Turties.—M. Valee, keeper of 
the reptiles at the Paris Garden of Plants, ob- 
served, on the 14th July last, in the space re- 
served for turtles, six eggs lying on the sand. 
He took three of them, and placed them under 
the hatching apparatus; and on the 14th Sep- 
tember he examined the eggs, and found a turtle 
about the size of a walnut, supposed to be the first 
that has ever been hatched by artificial means. 


Nose Arrrorrtation.—First Lieut. Joseph 
Greene, of the Charlestown navy yard, has,within 
the last two months, given to the overseers of 
the poor of that city 4000 loads of chips, made 
by the ship builders, with instructions that the 
same be distributed among the poor families of 
the place. This is a most praiseworthy and 
Christian act. 


Frence 1n Soutusen Factorizs.— 
For some reason it appears that the service of 
slaves is not considered as desirable by the man- 
agers of some of the Southern manufactories, as 
labor of another description. A Mobile paper 
says the ship Seine is now daily expected to ar- 
rive at that port, with forty young women from 
France, to be employed at the Dog River factory. 


Thornton, whose hand 
was amputated in consequence of the wound 
received in striking Chancellor Clarke, has been 
forced to submit to the amputation of his arm. 


Wapside Gatherings. 
Beauty thieves sooner than gold. 
A hospital for te insane is talked of in the 
State of Alabama. - 


The best way to destroy the wicked, is to 
make them good. 


He denies himself who asks what it is impos- 
sible to grant. 
The New York Mirror calls Biscaccianti “ the 
can 
John V. B , of Waterford, hung him- 
seif lately. He was 29 years = 


By the failure of the Columbia (Ohio) Insur- 
ance Company, it is said that Secretary Corwin 
loses $51,000. 

A new organ is to be manufactured ny Wee. 
Henry Willis. for St. Georges’ New Hall, 
pool, for $31,250. . 

The New Yorkers are moving rapidly for a 
reduction of the rate of postage, cularly on 
newspapers. 

Gov. Collier, of Alabama, recommends a Stock 
Bank, at some point in the interior, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are 
about to send several additional missionaries to 
California. 

A wag arose from his bed on the 3ist of Au- 
gust last, and exclaimed: “ This is the last rose 
of summer!” Shocking. 


The Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) Polynesian 
says T. Belcher Kay recently arrived there, but 
immediately left for Tahiti. 

Rev. W. W. Ch , of Whitechapel, with 
£300 per bap made canon of St. 
Paul’s, with £1,000 per annum. 

The master general will, in bis re- 
ammumabe revision of the Post Office ion, as 
to newspapers and periodicals. 


When we see a young lady gadding about 


with an idle, licentious fellow, we can tell very 
near where she will “ bring up” at last. 

The last’ Rhode Island Assembly got so far up 
with the spirit ef the age, as to abolish 
barous law of imprisonment for debt. 

Miss Gage says that the general adoption of a 
Bloomer costame by the females of America, 
would result in the saving of $25,000,000. 


James B Bishop, Jr, a youth aged about 17 
years, accidentally shot himself, recently, whilst 
gunning, near Augusta, Ga. 

The notorious Capt. Parker H. French is in 
prison, in Durango, Mexico, with eleven of his 
companions, charged with highway robbery. 

Think of the poor at this inclement season, 
and if you have a neighbor who is in need of 
aid, who lacks fuel ox food, do something for 
him. 

The trial of Charles J. Farbush, for the mur- 
der of John J. Purdy, is assigned for Tuesday, 
January 8th, 1852, in Salem, before the Supreme 
Jadicial Court. 

The person who leased the right to sell re- 
freshments in the Crystal Palace, is said to have 
realized the snug little bit of pocket money, of 
$500 000 by the operation. 

The valuation of real and personal estate, this 
year, in Portland, is $15,695,247, an increase of 
$2,330,000 over last year. ‘lhe amount of taxes 
assessed fur the current year is $100,738 15. 

A law case, in England, during trial, costs a 
guinea a minute—so stated Talfourd (the author 
of Ion, himself a lawyer), when deprecating de- 
lay, recently, for a client. 

A stove has been invented for the comfort of 
travellers. It is put under the feet, and a mus- 
tard plaster upon the head, which draws the heat 
through the whole system. 

Never trim the hair from the ear of your horse. 
It is placed there by nature, to protect the orifice 
and drum of the ear from insects, dirt and sud- 
den changes of the weather. 

The Italians say that he who offends never 
forgives. ‘Tacitus gives the reason for it. It is, 
he says, because the causes of hatred are the 
more violent the more unjust they are. 

Mr. Hawthorne, author of “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” is intending to make Lynn his residence, 
and to build a house on the beautiful range of 
hills in the western part of the city. 

The Coos (N. H.) Court of Common Pleas has 
sentenced Joseph Chase to 10 days solitary and 
10 years at hard labor in State Prison, for firing 
the house of John Morrow, in Colebrook. 

In the Supreme Court, at New Bedford, Rod- 
ney French and others have recovered a verdict 
for $8000 against Smith, fer change of a whaling 
voyage and damage to a ship. 

The papers do not think it improper to notice 
that Chief Justice Greene, of hole. Island, a 
bachelor of 60, has been married to the widow of 
Mr. Larned, former minister in Chili. 

The Woodstock says that Gov. Wil- 
liams, of Vermont, will appoint just which day 
he pleases to be observed as Thanksgiving, “ for 
all” the Boston Post. So he shall, darling. 

The first child born of the German settlers 
who founded Waldoboro’, is still living in that 
town. His name is Conrad Heyer, born in 1749 
now 102 years of age, and in the enjoyment 
pretty good health. 

It is computed that there are 127,000 children 
under tuition in the public schools of the city of 
New York, and 1227 teachers, exclusive of the 
Sunday which are many and numerous- 


ly 


Foreign Miscellany. 


It is stated that Tedesco is to sing in the new 
opera Le Juif Errant, by Halevy, in Paris. 
The price of brandy had fallen in the southern 
of France. 


A baby, lashed to a plank and fast asleep, was 
lately picked up at sea by an English vessel. 


The construction of five new vessels of war 
ce. 


W. Hunter, . was inaugurated Lord Ma 
of London | 10th ult., with all the und 
pageantry. 

Lola Montes danced recently at the Theatre 
Minard, Ghent. The foreign journals say she 
was very rudely received. 

There is soon to be a grand Bloomer ball at 
Hanover Square Rooms, in London. The tick- 
ets are put at the highest price. 

Business, in France, wears a gloomy aspect, 
and nearly all the orders received by manufac- 
turers have been suspended. 

An immense American hotel is about being 
built in London—the last place where the grega- 
rious principle could be supposed introducable. 

M. Cretin has refased to postpone the motion 
for a repeal of the law, by which the members of 
the Bourbon family are prevented from return- 
ing to France. 


A manifesto from the Prince de Joinville, put- 


ting forth his claims for the presidency, is soon 
expected. Also one from Gen. Changarnier is 
looked for. 

A young girl of Tahiti, named Ovea, has ar- 
rived in Paris, where she is causing a great sen- 
sation by her extraordinary vocal powers. Her 
voice is a magnificent soprano. 

The venerable and everywhere esteemed poet, 
James Montgomery, is dead. He had completed 
his eightieth year. n his eightieth birthday he 
planted an oak tree in the lawn in front of the 
Sheffield Infirmary. 

The difficulties in by the Sultan of 
Turkey against the project of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, for constructing a railway from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, to facilitate the overland journey 
from England to India have been all overcome, 
and the work is to proceed forthwith. 


The position of Denmark is beginning to at- 
tract renewed attention, from the fact that the 
free constitution lately introduced into that coun- 
try is looked upon with an eye of offence by Rus. 
and are ~ jm to rely upon the moral support 
of Englan 


Sands of Bold. 


——Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

— Nothing can constitute good breeding that 
has not good nature for its foundation. 

——The want of due consideration is the cause 
of nearly all the unhappiness a man brings upon 
himself. 


—Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefally employed, attend to the cultivation of 
your mind. 

—Nothing is more odious than the face 
which smiles abroad, but flashes fury amidst the 
caresses of a tender wife and children. 

——Never allow a man to do a favor for you 
without paying him, for he will get treble the 
pay before he has done with you. 

—He isa man, who cau receive a gift 
well. We are either glad or sorry at a gift, and 
both emotions are unbecoming. 

—wWe should give as we receive, cheerfully, 
and without hesitation; for there is no grace in 
a benefit that sticks to the fingers. 

——The pleasure of change is opposed by that 
of habit, and if we love best that to which we are 
accustomed, we like best that which is new. 


—He that never extends his view beyond 
the praises or rewards of men will be dejected 
by neglect and envy, or infatuated by honor and 
applause. 

— Power and liberty are like heat and mois- 
ture; where they are well mixed, everything 
prospers ; where they are single, they are often 
destructive. 

——The “Know yourself,” was not 
solely intended to obviate the pride of mankind ; 
——— that we might understand our own 
worth. 


——Let every man endeavor to make all the 
world happy by a strict performance of his duty 
to God and man, and the mighty work of refor- 
mation will soon be accomplished. 

——Age may wear and waste a mother’s beau- 
ty, strength and estate; but her relation as a 
mother is as the sun when it goes forth in all its 
might; for it is always in the meridian, and 
knoweth no evening. 

——To attempt to enchain a husband's affec- 
tions, whether of body or mind, without the sense 
and the heart, which alone can preserve them, 
is about as wise as to try to form a garland of 
flowers only without stalks. 

——There is nothing requires so strict an 
economy as our benevolence. We should hus- 
band our means, as the agriculturist his manure, 
which, if he spread over too large a superficies, 
produces no crop, if over too smail a surface, ex- 
uberates in rankness and weeds.—Lacon. 


Joker's Olio. 


Household words—Mamma, I want more bread 
and butter. 


Why is the telegraph like a musi- 


In what city do the finest people reside? In 
Nice. Of course they are all nice folks. 

To make a man a patriot, all that is required 

Why ought a man who has a termagant for a 
wife to be proud of her. Because she is all the 
rage. 

Why may doctors be justly charged with want 
of feeling? Becanse every one of them is under 
the inflaence of a pathy (apathy). 

Half a pint of dry Scotch snuff, taken every 
morning, will stop a cold in the head—if a cold 
is there! 

When are sailors like the makers of shrines 
for Diana? When their craft is in danger, of 
course. 

Why is a person riding in a wagon like the 
moon in her last quarter? Because he is on the 
wain (wane). 

It is said b +] if thi that 
s man will live a great while after he ie choked 
to death. 

Why is it certain that Falstaff had but little 
sensibility? Because he was not at all cast down 


when Mrs. Quickly gave him the sack. 
Why is a negro who has lost his hair, like one 


who suffers public indignity frem an enemy? 
Because he is a tlack bald man ( ) 

“TI wonder what my brother James sees in the 
lasses, that he likes them sae well; for my part 
I wad na gie the company o’ ane lad for twenty 
lasses.” 

Why is a blacksmith able to do more work 
than any other man? Because he can tire the 
Selloes ( fel’ows) that are brought to him without 
much fatiguing himself. 

Said one gentleman of honor to another, “If 
you don’t accept my challenge, | shall post you 
in the papers. “Go ahead” said the other, “I 
had rather fill a dozen papers than one coffin.” 

Why is a man who has ordered a certain mu- 
sical instrument to be sent to his home, like a 
fisherman waiting for luck? Because he is ex- 
pectiog a bassoon (bass soon). 

Horace Mann represented “ Woman as she is, 
and as she should be,” lately, in Lowell. Had 
he represented * J/ann as be is,” we think the 
picture would have been a horrid one. 


Dobbs says that the first scoundrel that at- 
tempts to dissolve this glorious Union, ought to 
be ground to death in a bark mill without the 
privilege of hollering. [o protect the Constitu- 
tion, Dobbs sleeps wich it under his pillow every 
night. 

“O paddy, my bg !” exclaimed an Irishman, 
at Deer Island, as he threw his arm around an 
old acquaintance, “iv’s glad Iam to see you.” 
The emrace not being returned, the friend ex- 
plained by saying that both of his arms had been 
blown off, while blasting rocks. “O well,” said 
Pat, “no matter for the hug, give us your hand, 
my boy!” 
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COST OF MINISTERS. 


In the United States, it is estimated that there 
are 16.632 preachers, of the various Christian 
denominations. At an average salary of $375 
each, the cost of the whole number would be 
about six millions of dollars. This, according 
to Dr. Todd’s calculation, is but about half the 
eost of 17,000 criminals in prisonin the.country. 
The heathen must pay very differently for their 
priests, since, at the lowest estimate, every thir- 
tieth man among them is a priest; in many pla- 
ces every twentieth, fifieenth and even tenth 
man, for instance in Ava, the capital of Burmah 
in India. 

In the different portions of the Christian 
Church, the proportion is as follows: In the 
Roman Catholic Charch, one priest attends sev- 
enty souls; in the Greek Church, there is oneto 
one hundred and eighty ; in the English Epis- 
eopal Church, one to four hundred and forty- 
four : in other Protestant counvries, an average 
of one to one thousand. In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the proportion of the clergy to the other 
population is as one to one hundred and eleven. 
Accordingly, next to the heathen, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood is the most expensive of 
any in the world. That in Italy, at least, it is 
very costly, has been lately proved by an Italian 
priest. By his estimate, which is probably too 
low,the yearly income of the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic State Charch amounts to ten and a half 
millions of our money—a eum which is the in- 
terest of a capital of wo hundred avd ten and a 
quarter millions at five per cent., and this, too, 
among a peo: Je of but three millions of souls. 
According to this proportion, we should in the 
United States pay sixty-three millions instead 
of the six above mentioned. We should remem- 
her that the lees we are taxed for Mtge we the 
more we ought to bestow upon other Christian 


and philanthropic objects —Schaff's Kirchen- 
Sreund. 


They have ameliorated the condition of pris- 
oners so much in England, that the neglected and 
unconvicted poor in the streets are turning their 
attention to “ those nice lodgings” as a blessing 
worth stealing for. 


CHARLESTOWN STATE PRISON. 

Our artist has sketched for us below a fine 
picture of this State institution. There are 554 
cells in the various buildings, old and new, 
within the limits of the prison ; they will accom- 
modate 600 prisoners. There are at the present 
time 473 prisoners engaged in the followiag oc- 
eupations: stone cutting, blacksmithing, tin 
working, shoemaking, tailoring, carvirg, whip 
‘making, cabinet making, varnishing asd uphol- 
stery. There are 33 officers, including the guard 
watchmen, etc. The size of these buildings al- 
‘lows from 600 to 1000 cubic feet of space to 
each individual; besides their proportion of 
space in the eating-rooms, school-rooms, hospi- 
tal and chapel. They are all in the form of a 
«ross, having four wings, united to a central oc- 


tagonal building; one for the superintendent 
and his family, and three of them for inmates ; 
the kitchen being in the centre, in the Ist story 
ofthe octagon ; the supervisor's room over the 
kitchen ; the chapel over the supervisor’s room ; 
and the hospital over the chapel. The keeper's 
or superintendent's office, eating-room, and 
sleeping-room are all in proximity to the great 
central octagonal building; so that the keeper 
has eyelets and ready access to the kitchen, su- 
pervisor’s room, chapel, hospital and all the 
wings ; and he can go through the establishment 
without going out of doors. The inmates re. 
ceive their food from a large central kitchen ; 
the wings are all under supervision from one 
central supervisor's room. The inmates assem- 
ble in the chapel and hospital from all the wings 


VIEW OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


without exposure, and without leaving the 
house. The men and women, the old and 
young, the sick and well, can all be separated, 
in different wings, and different stories of the 
building; and all these classes can be kept dis- 
tinct by placing. them in different wings, by the 
power of central observation and control. All 
the areas, apartments, windows, walle, galleries, 
staircases, fastenings, external yard, and exter- 
nal yard walls, except the space outside at the 
ends of the wings, are under supervision from 
the centre. One man can do more, in these 
buildings, in consequence of the facilities for su- 
pervision, than many men can do in some of the 
old establishments, containing an equal number 
of inmates. The construction is such that, if 
an inmate breaks out, he breaks in; that is, if 


he escapes from his dormitory into the area, he 
has still another wall or grating to break, while, 
at the same time, he is in sight from the super- 
visor’s room. There is, therefore, very little en- 
couragement to try to escape from the dormito- 
ries. And if the inmates are in the yards, gar- 
dens, or grounds around, the supervision extends 
outside so easily and perfectly, that it affords 
great security against escape. Each small room, 
dormitory, or cell is provided with a ventilator, 
starting from the floor of the same, in the centre 
wall, and conducted, separate from every other, 
to the top of the block, where it is connected 
with a ventiduct, and either acted upon by heat 
or Emerson’s ventilating cap. Both at the top 
and bottom of the room there is a slide, or regis- 
ter, over orifices, opening into this ventilator. 
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